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THE LIBRARY OF BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
library can rarely be 
those 


The annals of a college 
traced with an approach to continuity, and 
Balliol are ho exception to the rule. 
Dervorguilla, our pious foundress, arranged for the 
living tovether of her “ pauperes scholares,” it is 
not probable that the idea of a library had sug 
vested itself to her. Whatever books the old Domus 
de Bualliolo possessed were doubtless too well we 
to last many centuries; and the same ren 
is probably true of the volumes which Richard 
de Bury (tutor of Edward IIL.) bequeathed to 
Durham College in this university, 
which are said to have found their way, on the 
dissolution of “ Durham,” into the library of 


irk 


and some of 


Balliol College (Wood’s History and Antiqu ties of 


the University of Oxford, by Gutch, vol. ii 
pp. 910-11). Our library of printed books, how 
ever, proves that the Fellows of the college were 
learned and cultivated men, capable of appreciating 
Florio’s Montaigne and Sir Walter Raleigh’s subtle 
historical disquisitions, as well as the ponderous 
tomes of professional theology. Great care must 
have been taken in forming our fine collection of 
historical tracts, which, as is the case with other 
Oxford histerical libraries, has not yet, perhaps, 


lulan 
Advice | 


| almost seem as if the 


| of study, of antiquity, and 
| widening. 
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balance of the langu wes 


When | 
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been adequately examined. The study of medicine, 
too, appears to have been zealously prosecuted at 
one time in Balliol ; otherwise how can we account 
for the copious store of antiquated medical litera- 
ture which loads some of our shelves? For an 
Oxford college library is no bad index to the state 
of learning and education at various periods of our 
academical history ; and though for a time it would 
interest of our Fellows were 
mainly centred on rapidly obsolescent editions of 
classical texts, or at any & very narrow 


rate on 


| study of classical philology, no one who observes 
| our additions for the 


lust thirty years at least will 
hesitate to infer that, year by year, our conception 
1 of education has been 
entry 
library consisting of an 
extract from the will of a Mr. Payne, a Fellow of 
the « lege, who died early. It states tha the 
to the library 
re all repre 


members 


There is an interesting in « 


tne 


conor leaves certain German works 

wy, church history, and poetry a 
in the hope that other 

so lety may be stirred up to cultivate a 

ind a literature fruitiul 

hat the advice | not bes 
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collection were of continental 


i liberal-minded donor to son 


by the le hy 


collection of English theological books of tl 
ind the present century ; but 
kept apart, and awaits the d 
future historian of the lower theology. 
to be regretted that whi 
yn of selecting some of 


the collection is wisely 
turbing hand of # 
It is n 

ch had 
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ther 
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n ample allowance. 

About three years ago the colle 
disposal a fine old dining hall, 
former use by the splendid bu 
q wara4r 


all en masse, did not p ter u 


Fifty or a hundred books wo 
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domineers over the garden 


Into a ibe 


ve 


itsell of converting it new 
room. Several 
library, on a very small scale, had been set on fo» 
for the undergraduates, but it was felt that, in the 
the someth ns 
‘young students was 
by Ww ty of pure n- 
vears past done 


ing irs 


previously 


greatly increased size of illege, 
more adequate to the wants cf 
highly desirable. Let me State, 
thesis, that Balliol had for some 
its utmost to improve its library from the point of 
view of special learning 

When Mr. D. B. Monro, now Vice-Provost of 
Oriel, broached the idea of “aiding or relieving 
the Bodleian by the arrangement that each college 
should develope a particular part of literature” 
(see Mr. Mapan’s article in “N. & Q.,” 6" S. ii. 
321), the Balliol librarian was one of the consent- 
ing parties, and the result is that in several depart- 
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ments this library is, or was at any rate, better 
supplied than any other college library in Oxford 
except Queen’s. The subjects of philosophy, theo- | 
logy (particularly German), and the history of re- 
ligions deserve to be honourably mentioned, though 
since the popularizing tendency has gained ground | 
in our society the specializing has fallen somewhat 
into arrears. The library is now, excluding the 
older books, a collection of the best standard 
works and books of reference in the subjects most 
studied in Oxford (with a large sprinkling of 
wissenschaftlich works in other languages than 
English, and therefore adapted to few but graduate | 
readers,—unhappily our undergraduate students 
seem to shrink from the trouble of reading books 
not in the vernacular). 

Our collection of manuscripts is a large one, but | 
contains few of interest except to very special 
scholars. Our greatest benefactor was William 
Grey, Bishop of Ely [and Lord Treasurer, 1454-78] 
He endowed us with not less than 127 MSS., 
including some, exquisitely written, of works of 
It is difficult to specify the important 
MSS. when so much depends on knowledge of 
subjects not those of the present writer. “One | 
of your MSS. of Isidorus’s Etymologie,” writes 
Mr. Manan of Brasenose, “ certainly supplements 
all published editions in several passages.” But 
Mr. Coxe’s Catalogue is accessible, and to his 
pages I refer the reader. He does not, indeed, in- 
clude our most recent benefactions, mostly due to 
the kindness of Mr. Greville Chester. These con- 
sist of various Oriental manuscripts—Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Armenian (not, however, of critical 
importance)—acquired by him in his Eastern 
travels. Among our printed books I ought to 
mention a choice collection of English trans- 
lations, and of early editions and translations 
generally, of the Bible; a copy of the 1512 folio 
edition of the Sarum Missal, with remarkable MS. 
notes; and two copies of Dean Nowell’s Small 
Catechism, both of which are the only copies 
known of their editions. I may add a copy of an 
Italian translation (interesting from the name of 
its author, Brunetto Latini) of the Ethies of Aris- 
totle, printed at Lyons anno 1568. 

T. K. Cueyrye. 
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Balliol College. 


THE “ROUEN” ROLL OF ARMS. 


(Concluded from 6% 8, ii. 464.) 
Folio Space 
38, “Le S* de ffelton.” Gu., 2 lions passant 
arg., crowned or* : I 
39. “Le S* Bardolphe.” Az. 3 cinquefoilsor 42> 2 
40, “ Le Staple.” Arg, 2 bars nebulée sa., on 
a chief gu. a lion passant gardant or ... 42° 3 





* 


G. gives instead, Gu., three lions rampant arg. (not 
crowned), 


Folio Space 


41. “Le Cynq portes.” Per pale gu. and az., 
3 demi-lions passant gardant conjoined 
in pale with as many demi-hulks of 


ships or ° ° eee 42 4 
42. “Le S* Harrington.” Sa.,afretarg. ... 42” 5 
43. ‘* Le S' de Wells.” Or, a lion ramp., tail 

forked, sa. pom . . oo Ge GG 
44, “Le 8" Charleton.” Or, alion ramp.gu. 42° 7 
45. “ Le S* Matrevers.” Quarterly, 1 and 4, 

Gu., a lion ramp. or; 2 and 3, Sa., a 

fret or eee eee woe 42 8 
46. “LeS* Lattymer.” Gu.,acrosspatonceor 42° 9 


The next shield is left blank (? indicates 
separation between barons and knights) 42° 10 
47. ‘‘Monsyer John Stanly.” Quarterly, 
1 and 4, Or, on a chief indented dan- 
cettée of 3 indents az. as many roundles 
arg.; 2 and 3, Arg., on a bend az. 3 
stags’ heads caboshed or * ; 42° 1] 
Monsyer John Cheney.” Quarterly, 
land 4, Or, a lion ramp. per fess gu. 
and sa.; 2 and 3, Chequy or and az., a 
fess gu., frettée erm.¢ ... 42° 12 
Monsyer William Cheney.” Quarterly, 
1 and 4, Az..across patoncet or; 2and 
3, Gu., on 5 fusils in fess arg. as many 
escallops sa ose ane 
50. “ Mounsyer William Bourcher.” Quar- 
terly, 1 and 4, Arg., on across engrailed 
gu. inter 4 water-bougets sa. a martlet 
.;§ 2 and 3, Gu., a fess arg. inter 6 
billets or ide woe 42°14 
Mounsyer John Souehe.”” Quarterly, 1 
and 4, Gu., semée of roundles or, a 
canton erm.; 2 and 3, Arg., a fess dan- 


— 
2) 


49, 





on 


cettée sa. bezantée . 42°15 
52. “Mounsyer John Popham.” Quarterly, 

1 and 4, Gu., a chevron arg. inter 10 

roundles or; 2 and 3, Arg., on a chief 

gu. a roundle inter 2 stags’ heads ca- 

bhoshed or eve 42° 16 
53. “ Mounsyer John Blunte.” Barry nebulée 

of 6 or and sa. 42° 17 


Me unsyer John Cornwayle.”’ Erm., a 
lion ramp. gu., crowned or, within a 
bordure sa. bezantée nin a & 
55. ** Mounsyer Richard Darrundell.” Quar- 
terly, 1 and 4, Sa. a fret or; 2 and 3, 
Gu., a lion ramp. or; and over all a 
crescent ...© wn 42° 19 
Mounsier Walter Hungerford.” Quar- 

terly, 1 and 4, Sa..two bars and in chief 

3 roundles arg.; 2 and 3, Per pale in- 

dented dancettée gu. and vert, a chevron 

oe enn . . 42° 20 
Monsyer Raffe Rocheford.” Quarterly, 

1 and 4, Gu., an eagle displayed or; 


on 
— 





* The quarters are reversed in G. (i.¢., it is Stanley 
quartering Lathom, not Lathom quartering Slan/ey). 

t In G. the second and third are simply Chequy or 
and az.; there is no fess. 

t The cross is “ flory ” in G., not “ patonce.” 

§ G. has tlie cross charged with an annulet, not a 
martlet. 

This shield is not completed in G., but pencilled 
for a quarterly coat, i.e. 1 and 4, ..., 2 bars nebulée ...; 
2 and 3, ..., a castle triple towered ... 

© In G, the lions also are charged on the shoulder 
with a crescent azure, the crescent in centre being of 
like tincture. 
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2 and 3, Quarterly gu. and or, within 

a bordure sa. bez int 
“ Mounsyer Hugh St 

and bordure gu. 

9. “ Mounsyer Delingregge.” 
engrailed gu. es 

60. “ Mounsyer Walter Clopton, 
arg., c tised or 

61, “ Mounsyer Hewgh 
of 6 arg. and g 
sa., 2 and 1 , 

62. “ Mounsyer Pelham Az., 3 pelicans 
arg., 2 and 1, vulning thems lves gu. 

63. “Mounsyer Percyvall Sowdan” Quar- 


affur Or,achevron 
Arg., a cross 
pa, a bend 


 Waltert 2” 
» over all 


Barry 
3 crescents 





terly, 1 and 4, Gu., a man's head 
couped at the neck and wreathed arg. ; 


2 and 3, Sa., 3 cinquefoils arg.t 

64. “ Mounsyer Will’ Arches.” Gu., 3 double 
arches, 2 and 1,f arg. 

65. “ Mounsyer Will’ Grauntsou 
arg. and az., on a bend gu. 3 

66, “‘ Mounsyer Andrew Butler 
1 and 4, Gu., a cross moline arg. 
a bordure engrailed or; 
6 covered cups sa.§ 

67. § « Mounsyer Will’ Ly! 

evrons 6a eee 

68. “ Mou insyer Edmonde 
crescents arg 


Paly of 6 
buckles or 
Quarterly, 
within 


2 and 3, Arg., 








Or, a fesa inter 






ridge.” Or,)) a lic 








69. “ Mounsyer ffell n ramy 
gu ° eee eee 

70. “ Me er Courtney.” Or, 3 roundles gu. 
a label of as many pel jants az 9 
each charged with 3 annulets arg 

71. “ Mounsyer Swinebourne.” Quarterly, 1 
and 4, Or, a saltire engrailed sa. | 2 
and 3, Gu., crusilly and 3 boars’ heads 
arg. 

72. “ Mounsyer Will Quarterly, 

and 4, Gu.,a r; Zand 3, 

Or, an eagle di ( 

73.** © Monsyer Hewgh Standysh.” Az., 
dishes arg. and a label of as many 
pe ndants ort} . 

74. “ Mounsyer Ex dward Perres.”t Quarterly 


arg and sa. 
* Mounsyer 
trivet sa. 
76. “ Monsyer Deverous.” Arg., 3 
chief 3 roundles gu. 
77. “ Mounsyer Hoo.” Quarterly sa. and arg 
78. “ Mounsyer Thomas Erpingham Vert, 
an inescutcheon within an orle of mart- 
lets arg. 





Thomas Trevet Arg., a 


a fess and in 








* G. has the cotises dancettée, 
of the bend char ged with an annulet sable. 
+ The second and third quarters are not 
+ 


itself being argent. 


§ The second and third quarters are not filled inin G., 
the first and fourth being Gu., a cross arg., and a bend 


engrailed or. 


and the chief point 


finished in G. 
} In G. the pillars of the arches ure or, only the arch 


79. “ Monsyer Trumpingtor 
and 2 hautboys addo 
80. ‘‘Mounsyer Raffe Br: 
arg. and ea.,afess gu. ... 
Fogge.”* 











81, “ Mounsyer Thomas Arg., on 
a fess inter 3 annulets sa. 3 pierced 
mullets of the field 43 
82. “ Mounsyer Nicholas Hawte.” Arg.,ona 
bend az. 3 lions passant or 4: 
83. “ Moun-yer Thome«s Tunstall Sa., 3 
combs arg., 2 and 1 43 
84. “ Mounsver John Curson. Erm., a bend 
chequy arg. and -a 4 
85. “ Mounsyer Curson.” Erm.,a bend chequy 
arg. and ea.; in sinister chief a martlet 
gu ess 45 
86, “ Robert Curson.” Gu., on a bend inter 
6 billets or, 3 escallops sa 1 
“John Hore Sa., 3 cinquefoils arg., 
pierced gu. —— 


8S. “Le S* de Kyme.” Quarterly 
Gu., crusilly and a cinquefoil or ; 
3, Az, crusilly and a chevron or 
89. “ Monsyer John Tiptofte Arg., a 

engrailed gu. and alabel o 














90. “ Monsyer Raffe Velemane.” + Gu., 
inter ~ cotises arg, : 

91. ** Mons) Robert Umfreyville Gu., a 
cil il within an orle of cross 
crossleta ¢ 

92, “ Me nsyer Hew a ber 
interO rl railed 
of tl second 45 


93. “ Mounsyer Pyers Buckton Quarterly 
arg. and gu., in the second and third 
juarters 4 goats statant, 2 and 1, arg., 
attired or§ 

94. “ Mounsyer Richard Redman Gu, 3 





l nge cushions erm., tasselled or . & 
95, “ Mounsyer John Strange.” Gu, twolions 
passant arg., each charged on the 
s] ilder with a fleur-de-lis sa : j 
( 6s Norburye.’ Sa., on a chevron 
} bulls’ heads caboshed arg. a 





de-lis of the field 

ounsyer Henry Kard 
castle triple towered or 

98. “The Lord St Amand Or, 
and on a chief of the second ¢ 
f the field 

99. “S* Henry Halshum Or, a chevron en- 
railed inter 3 lions’ heads erased gu 

100. “S* ffelbridge.” Or, a lion ramp. g 

101. **S* Norteyn.” Per pale gu. and az.,a 


a fret sa., 
roundles 





ion ramp. erm 

102. “S* John Sturton.” Sa., 

lles,** barry wavy of 6 arg 
[a ‘ fountains ) 

“Sir John Daperscourte 

humettée gu. {ft 


a bend or inter 


and 








Erm., 3 bars 


103. 


* G. written “ Forge 


instead of three). 


has the name 
annulets in base (four in all, 


and gives (wo 





G. has the field ermine. + In G. the name is written “ August: Valenrn 


© InG., the saltires are charged with an annulet ... t G. has in the dexter chief a crescent ... (for difer- 
Between Nos, 72 and 73 G. gives an additional coat | ence) 
(which makes his total up to 108), viz. “ Willelmus § This shield is not filled in in G. 


Wishsm.” Sa., a fess inter 6 martlets arg. || G. bas only the top lion charged with the fleur-de-lis, 
tt This shield not completed in G. © This shield is left blank in G. 
} In G. the name is “ Edw: Perrers” (the surname ** G. gives only three roundles, inetead of six. 
being in pencil only). +t G. has Ermine, three cocks gules, 
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Folio 5; ac 

104, ““£* Inge leves.”"* Gu., 3 bars gemelles 

or, and a canton arg. billetty sa. . 44 § 
105. “S* W™ Loring.” Quarterly arg. and gu. ; 

over all a bend of the second it 69 
195. “s* Thomas Arthur.” Gu. a chevron 

arg. inter 3 clarions or ann 41 10 
107, “S* Warberton.” Arg., 3 birds sa.} 14 11 


JAMES GREENSTREET. 

P.S.—During the passing of this roll through 
the press, it has been pointed out to me that the 
castles In the coat ot Cobham, No. 17, were 
doubtless introduced by the Harleian 6137 copyist, 
Sir John Oldeastle being dead at the time of the 
The entry probably relates to the lord of 
the charges on the 
sheuld be three estoiles sa., not lions rampant, 
Guillim’s copy has a tricked in ink in 
each of the four quarters, but nothing else added, 
which seems to indicate that there was some diffi- 
culty in making out what the charges were in- 
tended for. 


sieve 


Sterborough, and chevrons 


chevron 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE 
RIGHT HON, JOHN WILSON CROKER., 
2. From Mr. Croker to Mr. A. Greville, Bath 
King-at-Arms :— 
** West Molesey, Surrey, 14 March, 1852, 
“My pear Grevil_e, 





- Ask the D ike, from me, to be so £ od as 

to answer this question :— 
“M. Lamartine, amongst other wonderful (as 
they seem to me stories, Says that at the last | 


Waterloo, the Duke himself drew his 
himself at the head of the 


€ a common trooper.’ 


charge at 
sabre, and putting 
column of cavalry 
I don’t think that the Duke ever forgot that he 
was a general and not a trooper. It would not sur- 
rise me to hear that he had not even drawn his 
sword that d Ly. Perhaps also I might venture to 
ask his Grace whether he did say ‘ Up Guards and 
at them.’ This also is very unlike him ; but it 
was certainly a moment in which he might have 
departed from his usual style. Pray let me have 
your answer as soon as you can find an opportunity 
of speaking to the Duke. Give him my affec- 
tionate regards, and, I fear, I write 
from bed, where I am confined by (we think) some 
disease of the heart, and can (tho’ the danger may 
not be immediate) hardly hope that I shall ever 
again see my illustrious and dear friend, 
“ Ever, my dear Greville, 
“ faithfully yours, 
“J. W. Croker.” 


‘3 1? 
charged { 


farewells ! 


« A. Greville, Esq. 


* In G. the name is written “ Inglows,.” 

+ This shield is not completed in G. The name stands 
as “ Thomas Archer.” 

t G. draws the birds as shovellers, and against the 
first four of the shield< which succeed this one is written 
in pencil: “ Note whethfer] these tha[t] follow wiere 
at the sei[ge |.” They belong, however, to the collection 





On the above letter is endorsed the following 
memorandum, in the handwriting of the Duke of 
Wel invton :— 

“T certainly did not draw my sword. I may 
have ordered and I dare say I did order the 
charge of the Cavalry and pointed out its direction, 
but I did not charge as a common trooper. I 
have at all times been in the habit of covering as 
much as possible the troops exposed to the fire 
of cannon. I place them behind the top ot the 
rising ground, and make them sit and lie down 
the better to cover them from the fire. After the 
fire of the enemy’s cannon, the enemy’s troops may 
have advanced, or a favorable opportunity of 
attacking might have arrived. What I must 
have said, and possibly did say, was, ‘Stand up 
Guards !’ and then gave the commanding officers 
the order to attack. 

“My common practice in a defensive position 
was to attuck the enemy at the very moment at 
which he was about to attack our troops ! 

“T am very sorry indeed to hear that you are 
unwell, You must keep yourself quiet and take 
rest.” 

[See “N.& Q.,” 1" S. v, 396, 425; vi. 11, 400; viii 
111, 184, 204, 275; x. 90.) 


A Rient or Way THrovcn Mippie Tempe 
Lane.—On the gates forming the entrance to 
Middle Te mple Lane from the Embankment is 
affixed a notice to the effect that this entrance 
which is the only exit from Middle Temple Lane 
to the Embankment) is intended for the use of 
those resident in the two Temples, or having 
business there. The Temples being private pro- 
perty, it is clear that all ways into or through 
them are primd facie private ways, and the public 
is only permitted to use them by the sufferance of 
the owners of the soil. But there seems reason 
for believing that this presumption of exclusive 
right in the members of the Temple to the use of 
Middle Temple Lane can be rebutted, and that by 
showing a right of way for the public (possibly for 
limited purposes) over the same during the day- 
time. Although we cannot show the existence of 
such a right as this at the commencement of the 
reign of Richard I. (the commencement of legal 
memory), nor is it necessary that we should do 
so, yet we can show that it was in existence 
in the reign of Edward III., thus raising a pre- 
sumption that it existed at the former date. There 
are three mandates of that king, dated respec- 
tively 2 Nov., 2 Edw. III. (1329), 15 Jan., 
3 Edw. IIT. (1330), and 10 March, 28 Edw. III. 
(1354). The first of these is headed, “de portis 
novi Templi Londonix per majorem obfirmatis, 





of arms temp. Edward IV., which in the Harleian MS, 


| 6137 likewise follows the “ Rouen” Roll, and is known 


\ 


as the “Gentry” Roll of Arms, 
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ne per aquam transitus Justiciariis prohibeatur, 
aperiendis,”—is directed to the Mayor of London 
—-and after reciting that there ought to be, and 
had been “totis temporibus retroactis, . . . per 
medium Curie novi Templi Londonie usque 
aquam Tamisize communis transitus, pro justiciariis 
et clericis nostris ac altis, negotia sua apud 
Westmonasterium prosequentibus, et per aquam 
transire volentibus,” and that the Mayor was in 
the habit of keeping the doors of the Temple 
closed during the day, whereby this right was 
interfered with—contains a command to him to 
keep the same gates open all day. The second 
mandate is entitled, “de ponte novi Templi Lon- 
donia reparan lo”—is directed to Ji hn de Pul- 
teneye, Mayor, and, after declaring the existence 
of the “ communis transitus” in almost the same 
language as the first-mentioned document, except 
that the right is declared to be long “tam clericis 
de cancellaria nostra et aliis ministris nostris, guam 
aliis quibuscumque,” reiterates the command to 
keep the gates open ; and then, after saying that 
“Pons per quem transitus ad aquam.. . existet ” 
was ina ruinous c yndition, commands the Mayor 
to repair the bridge. The third mandate is 
directed by the king, “dilecto sibi in Christo 
Fratri Johanni Pavely, Priori Hospitalis Sancti 
Johannis Jerusalem in Anglia” (Edward having, 
subsequent to the date of the two first-mentioned 
documents, viz., in the twelfth year of his reign, 
granted the residue of the manor of the new 
Temple to the Hospitallers, they having been in 
the possession of the Church since the suppression 
of the Templars); and, after mentioning that the 
bridge by way of which “tam magnates quam 
alii fideles nostri” were accustomed to take boat 
for Westminster was again in need of repair, com- 
mands that these repairs be effected “sine dila- 
tione,” lest, for the want of such repairs, “ transitus 
hominum per pontem illum impediatur aliqualiter 
in futuro.” These three mandates are to be found 
in Rymer’s Federa. Here we have a clear state- 
ment that for a long time previous to the reign of 
Edward III. there had been a right of way 
through the Court of the Temple to the water, 
for the justices, lerks of the chancery, and those 
attending the Parliament and king’s councils, and 
for all others whomsoever (see mandate of Jan. 15, 
1330), 

It may be argued that the words “aliis” and 
“alii fideles nostri,” used in the first and third 


mandates respectively, must be construed to refer | 


only to persons ejusdem generis with “ justiciariis” 
and “clericis” in the one case, and “ magnates” in 
the other ; but even if this be allowed, the words 
of the second mandate are, I believe, sufficient to 
include the general public, for these words are not, 
be it observed, “aliis” alone, but “aliis quibus- 
cumque”; and they may perhaps be taken as 
explanatory of, and additional to, the “ aliis” 


and “alii fideles nostri” of the first and third 
mandates. Possibly it may be well contended 
that this right of way (if there be one) is limited to 
a right of passage for the purpose of reaching the 
water, and there taking boat. But supposing this 
too, to be conceded, we may maintain that there 
is still occasion for the exercise of the right, 
for is there not a steamboat pier close to the 
Temple Gardens, convenient to be used by “our 
justices and clerks and others” going to West- 
minster ? 


It is noticeable that the king, in his grant of the 
| Temple to the Hospitallers, reserves to himse!f 
the right of appointing the gate-keeper (Monast 
vi. 80), presumably for the purpose of keeping t] 
gates open, and thus preserving the right of way 
for the publ c. From the days of Edward III, 
| downwards we constantly read of persons taking 
boat at the Temple stairs, and no doubt using 
Middle Temple Lune as the way to the water. In 
all such maps as include the Temple in Stow’s 
Survey (Strype’s edition) there is indicated a well- 
defined, and somewhat broad, way through the 
Temple down to the water’s edge, and this seems 
to be intended for Middle Temple Lane. 


I have no wish to call in question the existence, 
or suggest the curtailment, of a right, to whom- 
soever it may belong; least of all of a right 
belonging to those highly respected and learned 
bodies, the Honourable Societies of the Inner and 
Middle Temple. But I would crave leave to ask 
by what means have “the others whomsoever,” 
i.e. the public, lost their right (as ¢ pposed to user 
by sufferance) to a way over Middle Ts mple Lar e, 
and the Benchers of the two Societies obtained a 
right to limit its use, or the use of the gates form- 
ing the entrance to it, to certain persons, or certain 


purposes ? F. 8S. W. 


Tne “ Tork’s Heap Baeytio.”—More than one 
well-known locality has, I believe, been tradition- 
ally assigned as the scene of the famous chamber 
duel in Hog irth’s “ Marriage a la Mode.” The only 
evidence, however, which the picture itself affords 
in the matter is a bill on the ground, in the right- 
hand corner, bearing the words “ The Bagnio” and 
the representation of a Turk’s head in an oval. 
Hence Ireland and others speak of the place as 
the “ Turk’s Head bagnio.” The “ Turk’s Head ” 
was a common commercial sign, in special favour 

with bathing houses, and no doubt continued to 
| be used by many establishments in which—as the 
| notes on the “ Marriage & la Mode” found among 
| the papers of Mr. Lane, of Hillingdon, discreetly 
| put it—“the bath was but the accessury, the 
| appendix,” to a more prosperous, if less reputable, 
| business. I have been fortunate enough to find 
the old bill of an actual and veritable “ Turk’s 
Head Bagnio.” I do not for a moment suppose 
| it to refer to the place that Hogarth intended ; 
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indeed, the plate has no date. Still, as a contri- 
bution to the humbler literature of the eighteenth 
century, it may be of interest to the readers of 
“N.&Q.” It is surmounted by a “turban’d,” 
but by no means “ malignant,” Turk, in a frogged 


tunic, with a cloak about his shoulders. Then 
comes this announcement :— 
[ Turk’s Head. } 
At the Turks Head Baqnio 

in James-Street, Golden-S puare, 

it being the Compleatest in LONDON. 

Where Gentle rn, Lad & others may 

Le Bathed. Sweated, & C /_ aft ve newest 


and best Method in England 
by A lice Neale. 


Well known for | y had y* Honour of Cupping 
dc. Great Numi! of Nolilitu a Gentry in 
& about the City of LONDON, &c. 


N.B. There is a back Door a Lamp in Bridle lane | 


Brewers Street, wher z ir may come to y¢ Sweating or 


Bathing Room Door, 

I have no desire to vex the ghost of the departed 
Alice Neale. Patronized by the “ Nobility and 
Gentry in and about the City of London,” she may 
have been a person of unimpeachable character, 
having no sort ol relationship to the frail sister- 
hood from which Foote drew his famous “ Mrs. 
Cole.” But, without maligning this particular 
institution, it was doubtless to 
“back Door with a Lamp” 
chairs, borne swiftly along by thick-calved Irish 
chairmen, came furtively from the masquerade on 
that eventful evening when the earl was killed. 
And it needs no great stretch of imagination to 
infer that to those same noisy and combative 
Hibernian bearers, always ready for a fight ora 
guinea, the earl was indebted for that precise in- 
formation which enabled him to follow so speedily 
upon his faithless lady and her lover. 

Austin Dossoy. 


some such 


Irish Marriace Serriement, 1873.—As “ the | 


manners and customs of the Irish” just now occupy 
a good deal of the public attention, perhaps the 
accompanying copy of a marriage settlement of one 
of my tenants in the north of Ireland, the original 
of which (about the size of one’s hand) is now 
before me, may be acceptable to the readers of 
*“N. & Q.” It has at least one advantage—there 
is no unnecessary verbiage. As I believe the parties 
are all living, I have not given their names :— 
«19 July, 1873. 
“Mrs. ——, Having arrenged a marriage between 
my son James and your daughter Mary, I hereby agree 
to give my land and interest in my holding in the town- 


land of —— to my son James, to come into possession 
after my decease, and that I will give him said land with- 
out any incumbrance whatever. his 

“(Signed) — x — 


mark.” 
Ev. Pa. Sarrvey. 


“ Witness —— 


that a pair of hired | 


| de Route.” 


“ SPARE THE ROD AND SPOIL THE CHILD.”—An 
inquiry has been lately carried on in the columns 
of the Jllustrated London News as to the origin 
and history of this saying, and the discussion has 
been assumed to be closed with a statement (on the 
authority of Prof. Skeat, I believe) that its first 
appearance in print is in Clarke’s Paremiologia 
Anglo-Latina, 1639. It will be found, however, 
in a similar collection, Thomas Draxe’s Bibliotheca 
Scholastica, 1633 (but preface dated 1615), and he 
probably took it from the following passage in 
Davies of Hereford’s Scourge of Folly, 1611 :— 

“T must 

Whippe you for lying, now you lie untrust 

I have tane you with the manner (too vilde 

Untrusse : to spare the Rodd's to spill the childe. 

Epigram 212, p. 101, 


‘Spill” and “spoil” are, of course, convertible 
terms. It is worthy of remark that, though the 
proverbs which form the staple of the Scourge of 
Folly are throughout it printed in italics, the line 
in question is not so printed; from which it may 
| perhaps be inferred that this proverb was first for- 
|} mulated by Davies himself, and so afterwards 
| gained general currency. Vincent S. Lean. 
Windham Club. 





Goop Apvice To Lerrer Writers AND 
| Reapers.—A friend placed in my hands, the 
| other day, a printed slip of advice, which I think 
might be useful if reproduced in “N. & Q.” It 
runs thus :— 


| 
| “Ifa letter consist of one page only, read it at once, 
for there is probably something in it. If of two pages, 
| it is doubtful; but—read it. If of three pages, put it 
into your pocket and read it at your leisure. If of four 
pages, throw it into the fire, for you may be sure that 
there is nothing in it. A badly written letter is an act 
of injustice, as well asa praciical insult upon the person 
| to whom it is addressed. It is mere selfishness on the 
part of the writer to inflict upon his correspondent a 
maximum amount of difficulty and loss of time, simply 
to save himeelf from a minimum amount of trouble in 
writing clearly. A letter without a date is more than a 


nuisance.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W, 


Tae Baracrava Cuaroe.—I think a list of 
| the surviving officers of this memorable charge 
| would be interesting. Can any of the readers of 
oR. & Go” give a list ? The last officer, I believe, 
who has passed away, who was present at this 
charge, was the gallant Col. F, A. Weatherley, 
killed at the Cape, on the Zlobane Mountain, 
March 28, 1879. DvuNELM. 


Inn SIGNS PICKED UP IN France.—“ Au Quart 
Have we any “ quarter-way ” houses 
in England? “Autant Ici qu’Ailleurs.” A 
quaintly modest invitation, the counterpart of 
which I do not remember seeing here either. 
ALpuHonseE Esroccet, 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 


on family matters of only private interest, to affix their | 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Tames Empankments.—The frontispiece to 
The Adventures of Rivella; or, the History of the 
Author of the Atalantis, 8vo., 1714, represents 
the south front of Somerset House, and a very 
distinct embankment or water wall, with a parapet, 
over which two gentlemen, in the garden above, 
are looking down upon the river, on which two 
swans are disporting themselves. The plate is 
from a design by P. la Vergne, and seems to have 
been used by Curll as a frontispiece for other 
books, such, for example, as Mrs. Baker’s novel, 
Exvilius; or, the Banished Roman, 1715. Old views 
all seem to show that the grounds of the houses 
on the river side were laid out in terraces. There 
seem to have been three terrace walls to the 
grounds of old Essex House, and two to those of 
Somerset House. 
correct representation, or is it a 
Perhaps it is in part correct, 
wall is concerned, but 
the Thames water as coming up to the foot of the 
wall. Epwarp Souty. 


fancy sketch ? 


Asoka, Asuraka, or Asnocka,* &c.— 
Extract from the T'uzuk-i-Babari; or, Missing 
Fragment of the Memoir of the Moghal Emperor 
Babar, by Sir Henry Elliot, vol. iv. p. 281:— 

* Events of the year 935 (1528-29 a.p.).— On Sunday, 
the 5th Mohurrum, intending to visit Gualior, which in 
books they write Giliar, I passed the Jumna and entered 
the fort of Agra. On the 10th | alighted at the Char- 
Bagh, a kis from Gualior to the north, and next morn- 
ing I entered Gualior by the Hathi-Pal gate, which is 
close by Raja Man Singh’s palace, and proceeded to 
Raja Bikramajit’s palace. 

“On Tuesday, the 14th, messengers arrived from 
BikramAjit, the second son of Rana Sanka, who with his 


As IK, 





mother Padmd-vati, was in Ran-Thambhor. sefore 
setting out to visit Gwalior, a person had come from a 
Hindu named Asok, who was high in Bikramajit’s con 


fidence, with offers of submission and allegiance, ex- 





Is this print to be received as a | 


as far as the terrace | 
incorrect in representing | 





pressing a hope that he would be allowed seventy lacs | 


as an annuity. ‘The bargain was concluded, and it was 
settled that, on delivering up the fort of Ran-Tham- 
bhér, he should have parganas assigned him equal to 
what he had asked. After making this arrangement, I 
sent back his messengers. When I went to survey 
Gwalior I made an appointment to meet his men in 
Gwalior. They were several days later than the ap 
pointed time. Asok, the Hindd, had himself been with 
Padma vati, Bikramdajit’s mother, and had explainel to 
the mother and son everything that had passed. They 
approved < of Asok's proceedings, and agreed to make the 





* Antiquities and Ci ins of Afghdn-i-stan, bv H. H. 
Wilson, p. 99; Zl/ustrated London News, Nov. 29, 1879, 
W. Simpson, Esq., p. 490; Classical Dictionary, by Prof. 
John Dowson, M.A., p. 26; Jadian Antiguary, vol. vi. 
p. 449, 





| 


| the art of curing them: as 


proper submissions, and to rank themselves among my 
subjects. When Rand Sanka defeated Sultan Mahmid 
and made him prisoner, the Sultan had on a splendid 
crown-cap and golden girdle, which fell into the hands 


of the pagan, who, when he set Sultan Mabmid at 
liberty, retained them. They were now with Bikra- 
miajit. By the person who came from him to wait on 
me he now sent me this crown and golden girdle, and 


asked Bavdna in exchange for Ran-Thambhor. 


diverted them from their demand of Biy:na, and 
Shamsdbdd was fixed on aa the equivalent for Ran- 
Thambhor.” 


Asok of the above account is supposed to have 
been Asoka of the bilingual Pali edicts found at 
different places between Mount Abu, in Meywir, 
and Kapur di Giri, in Afghiin-i-stao,t one of the 
Greek palieological dobash double-tongued pdpds, 
or priests, who travelled in India during the 
Mahabharata, at the time of the Reformation in 
Europe. 

Padmi-vati, meaning wealthy, the second widow 
of the Rana Sanka of the Tuzuk-i-Babari, is evi- 
dently the Poppa Bai of the Hindu account of the 
affair given by Col. Tod.t But while he speaks 
of her disloyalty in having been bribed to agree to 
the bargain, strange he altogether ignores 
her name as well as that of Asok, the confidential 
agent who acted for her on the occasion, and, 
what is still more perplexing, describes her in a 
note as being a different person, that is to say, a 
princess of ancient times, who had then become 
proverbial among the Raj-piits on account of her 
mismanaged sovereignty. When, and by whom, 
was the popular Indian romance Qissa Pav Imi- 
vati written, and does it throw any further light 
upon the matter ? R. W. E tis. 


Dawlish. 


to say, 


VEGETIUS.— 

“ Vegetius Renatus of the Distempers of Horses and 

also of the Diseases of Oxen 

and the Remedies proper for them . Translated into 

English by the Author of the Translation of Columella 
. London, Printed for A. Millar, opposite Catherine 

Street in the Strand, 1748.” S8vo. 

This book, which I possess, is curious and inter- 
esting in several respects. Will some one give me 
information as to the original from which it is 
taken? The article on Vegetius in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Biography and Mythology mentions his 
Rei Militaris Instituta, but tells us nothing of 
any book on the distempers of horses. Is the 
original or medieval compilation published under 


his name, or has the writer of the article been at 
fault? ANON, 
Tae Growrna or Hatir.—A hairdresser, re- 


marking upon the frequency of a stronger growth 
of hair upon one side of the face than on the other, 
stated that it always grew more strongly on that 


+ The Lost Tribes, by G. Moore, M.D., 269. 
z Annals and Ant quilies ¢ f Ra)- Asthin, by Lieut.- 
| Col. James Tod, vol. i. pp. 307-10. 
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side on which the man himself was stronger. 
He added that he “had been told by a doctor” 
that you would never find heart disease in a patient 
when the growth of hair on the left side of his face 
was the thicker. (1) Is this a prevalent belief? 
(2) Has it any connexion with a theory of magnetic 
polarity in the human body? (3) Is there any 
literature on the subject ? 
Fraxk Repe Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


“ Supstpence.”—Some years ago the question 
was asked in “‘ N. & Q.” whether the second syllable 
of this word should be pronounced long or short. The 
recent extraordinary subsidences at Blackheath 
(Times, Jan. 13, p. 7, col. 5) have renewed the 
inquiry. Certainly in society we almost always 
hear it as sibsidénce. Is this right or wrong? 

P. 

Dissection or Swine.—This was the recog- 
nized way of learning human anatomy, in the 
Italian schools at least (Salerno, Bologna, &c.), 
Lefore dissection of the human subject was sanc- 
tioned by Church or State. Can any one furnish 
me with references to this in any medizval book 
on medicine, or university statutes? 

Neviurk Maciacan. 


Tue Mayors oF LiINcoLy. When did Wil- 
liam Belle fill the office of Mayor of Lincoln? 
Some local books say in 1371, others in 1491. 

Toomas Norrtn. 


Marcaret Rvessett, tTurrp Davantrer or 
Francis, second Eart or Beprorp.—In looking 
through some old deeds of the Clifford family, 
which are in my possession, I met with an inden- 
ture drawn up between George, third Earl of 
Cumberland, and one of his tenants, in the year 
1603, bearing the signature of R. Russell as an 
attesting witness. George, third Earl of Cumber- 
land, married, in 1577, Margaret Russell, third 
daughter of Francis Earl of Bedford. 
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| asks Louise, “ Have you eaten your Philippine? 
Then make up your mind; wish, and you shall 
have.” Did this piece of folk-lore obtain in the 
court of Louis Quatorze, or has the author only 
taken a novelist’s privilege? 

H. Fisnwick, F. 





A, 


Str. Gopwatp.—We read in The Calendar of 
the Anglican Church (Parker, 1851) that a village 
and church in Worcestershire are named after 
St. Godwald, who also had formerly a chapel 
outside Sidbury Gate at Worcester. Further in- 
formation respecting this saint is desired. 

Sr. Inar.—In an Irish charm, written on the 
last page of the Stowe Missal, St. [bar is associated 
with the cure of blindness. What authority is 
there for such an association? To what legend 
does it refer? F. E. WARREN. 

St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Joun Booker, or Bowker, THE ASTROLOGER. 
—Can you give me any information as to this 
once celebrated person’s descendants! He was the 
friend of Lilly, Wharton, and Ashmole, and was 
buried at St. James’s, Duke’s Place, London, 
April, 1667. I should also be glad of any informa- 
tion regarding this family. C. E. B. Bowker. 

Saffron Walden, Essex, 


WHEN WERE PHEASANTS INTRODUCED INTO 
THis Country?—In Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. i. 
p. 701, I find that King John, in 1199, granted to 
William Briwere a licence “to hunt the hare, fox, 
cat, and wolf, throughout all Devonshire,” &c., 
“and to have free warren throughout all his own 
lands, for hares, pheasants, and partridges.” 

oe Waa 


W. Barrinctoyx, or Norra Waters, BoRN 
1789, piep 1843.—I ask for any information 
respecting the above, my grandfather. His history 
is short. At thirteen or fourteen he ran away 
from home, because it was against his father’s 
wishes that he should go to sea, and, joining some 





Will any of your readers kindly tell me what, if 

any, was the relationship between this R. Russell 

and Margaret, Countess of Cumberland? I have 

not access to Wiffen’s Historical Memoirs of 

the House of Russell. Faev. W. Joy, MA. 
Crakeball, Bedale. 


A Puivirrise.—In Cornwall (and probably in 
other parts of England) a nut with two kernels is 
called a “ philippine” (or more correctly a philip- 
pina). The person who cracks such a nut presents 
it to some one at the table, and a challenge is 
thereby given and accepted, the condition thereof 
being that whichever of the two first greets the 
other next morning with “Good morning, Philip- 
pina,” is entitled to a present. Whyte-Melville, in 
his Sister Lowise, refers to “ Philippine,” but instead | 
of a nut the fruit is a double strawberry. Athénée 


ship at a port unknown, he went in her to India, 
where he settled, made a fortune, married, and 
died. When travelling in the East some years 
ago, I made a visit to Calcutta, in the hope of 
gaining some important information about him ; 
but of those who knew him many had passed away, 
whilst those living could not tell me what part 
of Wales he came from, At length I visited the 
old cemetery at Calcutta, and on a massive tomb- 
stone I read and copied the following inscription : 
“Wm. Barrington, Esq., born N. Wales, June 17, 
1789; died ‘in Calcutta, June 25, 1843.” If any 
of your correspondents could tell me if any branches 
of the family are living, or if they have heard of 
any Barringtons residing in some towns or villages 
in North Wales, I should feel extremely obliged. 

Wituiam Barrinerton, 

19, Green Park, Bath. 
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A Tree at Pexanc.—The following passage is ferent male members of this family from 1700 to 
extracted from a letter written to a friend of mine | 1770; also the Brody branch of the family ? 


in 1842. Itis descriptive of a large tree at Pe- J. Piccorr. 
pang :-— re 
“ Qne morning we took a jaunt to inspect an enormous 
tree, the great sight of the island for lionizers. After Replies. 
riding through a narrow valley and passing through THE DERIVATION AND MEANING OF 


a romantic gorge, where the inclining ridges met, and welch arnt gm oo 
from whence we obtained a lovely view of hill, vale, and CHRISTIAN NAMES. 
ocean, we wound our way through a jungle path to the (6 S. i. 195, 243, 365; ii. 171.) 
foot of this monarch. It is a large tree, certainly, but, P " . 
thouch it towers far above its friends, it can scarcely be HERMENTRUDE questions some of my etymologies, 
called a leviathan; but here are dimensions—height, | &c., of the names Beatrice, Bridget, Ferdinand, &c. 
from root to first branch, 120 feet, straight as an arrow; | 1. I did not derive Raymond from ram-man, but 
girth, 50 feet, 5 feet from the ground. from ram-mund. 2. I see no get or rice ending in 
I should greatly like to know something of this | Bridget and Beatrice. In the former name et repre- 
tree,—its species, whether it is still existing, and, if | sents the common diminutive, or is, perhaps, rather 
so, its present dimensions. B. the final letter in brecht, bert, bright. In Beatrice 
It. Beatrice, Sp. Beatriz) the last part of the 
> - > - > . rv Paw . . . 
R awpon Famity Memorrs.—The Rev. E. Bor- | name is derived from a genitive, dative, or ablative 
wich, editor of the Rawdon Papers, states, at the | of Beatrix. I am aware that there is no such a 
end of his preface, that “a memoir of the Rawdon | word as beatriz in our Letin dictionaries, and I 
family will shortly be prepared and given to the| know of none in mediswval Latin. No doubt 
public so as to bind up with these papers.” Was] most of the Latin feminines in trix are formed 
this ever done, as it is not in my copy, published | from a word ending in or or er; as amatriz, bella- 
by John Nichols (London, 1819) ? Ectectic. tris, genrwtriz, imperat ir, sutra r, testatr 1x, testriz, 
“AC 1 . ¥ venatrix ; but matrix, natrix, and obstetrix do not 
Arber’ ymanponrwl vi a co Barras.”—In Mr. | appear to have been so formed. Therefore, in 
er . cer , ; ‘ rg 21148 5 ° j 
_— a _ Of the Stationers’ Registers | jater times, at all events, I do not see why Beatrix 
vol. iv. p. 4) there is this entry :— could not have been formed from a name Beatus. 
“8 Ronaiens 1620. a. hn Ogeaee Entred for his | Beatus is the name of two suints and of eight other 
copie vn er the handes of master PAUERNOR, and muster persons mentioned in Zedler’s Lexicon ; and Bea- 
Lownes warden, A booke called, A Comentary vpon . eee 
Dv Barras, translated out of Ffrench by Doctor Lover. | *'* was the appellation of a virgin and martyr of the 
vj.” time of Diocletian, and also of seventeen different 
Mr. Arber adds a query—“? Thomas Lodge, M.D., females given in said lexicon. To hint that the name 
the poet.” I have not the slightest doubt that it Noah is nearer Fohi than Ferdinand is to Bertram, 
was by him; such a work was quite in his way because the former has two letters in common, 
What I want now to know is, if such a work was | !S “™fortunate. — logy does not yo Ra 
ever printed ; and, if in existence, where could a | ™™ h on the resemblance of one word to anot a 
copy of it be seen ? A § as it does on a word possessing the same, or nearly 
; the same, radicals. No one could doubt that Noah is 
“ THE MAN IN THE STREET.” — a Hebrew word, whereas Fohi, or rather Fih (or 
“Certain patriots in England devoted themselves for Fé), is a Chinese word, derived from the Sanskrit.* 
years to creating a public opinion that should break | Now let us put the names Ferdinand and Bertram 
Jown hang corn ~ and sr. free trade. ‘Well,’| (Sp. Beltran) side by side, and examine them 
eays 1e e *Co ng a vood s 2n¢ . ; ° 
say ty un in the street, ‘Cobden got a good stipend by the aid of etymological rules. In etymology 
a  e : a f and b ave interchangeable ; so are t and d and n 
The above passage from Emerson’s Conduct of |° ° eo hi . 
. S. ¢ . 7} and m; and d is found as a suffix ; whilst medial 
Life contains the first reference I know of to the ar" , 
: . . 1) is sometimes dropped; as in Sp. Federico for 
typical man in the street. Is Emerson the in-| » . “est , 
ventor of the happy phrase? James H Frederick. Curiously enough,as an instance of such 
entor o e happy phrase { AMES OPER. . ' i 
ee — suffix, we have Beltrandus, the name of a philo- 
Denmark Hill. . - . 
sopher of the third century, and of a bishop of 
" } 
Acerra of the fifteenth century ; whilst Beltrand 
Whence is this expression derived? W. E. H. was the name of a Spanish sculptor and architect 
- - 
Our correspondent, it should be stated, is quite aware | Of the sixteenth century. Besides, I could give 
that Dr. Brewer refers the saying to the Biblical pass»ge, | Many words or names which would seem to be 
“A soft answer turneth away wrath.” He desires! more far-fetched than Ferdinand from Bertram. 
Me , > ao »} Seo ” . . ‘ 
something more conclusive.” } In the river name Adige not a single letter (unless 
it be d for t) of its original Greek origin remains. 











“Pourtnc Orn oN TROUBLED WatTers.”— 





Picorr Famity,or Brocktey Hatt, Somerset. = 
—Will some correspondent of “N. & Q.” kindly * Abbreviated, accorling to the common Chinese 
give me particulars of the marriages of the dif- | fashion, from Fiih-tul, from the Sanskrit Buddha. 
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I did not, however, derive Ferdinand from Bertram. 
Being in Paris, away from my books, I mentioned 
what I had read somewhere. It seems Meidinger 
places Ferdinand under nand, for genannt—kundig ; 
and for the first part of the name the etymologist 
may choose from A.-S. ferh, anima, vita; feorh, 
anima, vita, spiritus; ferhth, animus; and O. G. 
fert, facilis. Alberic and Amalric or Almaric, 
ere merely different forms of the same name, and 
are not of Teutonic, but of Gothic, origin. Hum- 
boldt has a good deal to say on the etymology of 
Amalrie (whence Amerigo). The name Frederick 
is nearly always wrongly translated. 


R. S. Caarnock. 
Nice. 


HekMentrupe refers to the Chinese Noah as 
Fohi. This reminds me that when I was at Can- 
ton I accompanied the late Sir Hope Grant on 
a sight-seeing excursion, during the course of which, 
under the guidance of the accomplished chaplain 
of the British Consulate, who left nothing un- 
explained, I visited a singularly interesting temple, 
dedicated, so far as I can remember, to “ Nuh” 
Noah), in which were three colossal images of the 
Buddhas, and some yards in front of them the re- 
cumbent efligy, richly gilt, and nearly life size, of 
iu corpulent old man contemplating a bunch of 
grapes, which he held up before, or rather above, 
him. On the proper left of the temple were ranged 
small images of three men and three women, with 
a fourth woman larger than the others ; and facing 
these, on the other side, and some yards behind 
the recumbent Nuh, there were numerous little 
figures of animals. In one of my subsequent ex- 
cursions I purchased at an old curiosity shop a long 
narrow roll of paper, on which was represented 
a temple floating amongst waves and clouds, with 
a stork, carrying in its bill a red stick of incense, 
flying towards it. 

It is strange that no one should have given the 
English public the benefit of a full account of the 
Canton “hall of the five hundred worthies,” an 
Oriental Valhalla, with literal translations of the 
inscriptions on the pedestals of the statues, which 
latter, by the way, seemed to me extremely in- 
teresting. J. H. L-A. 


Is not Beatrice Beatrix—she that blesses ? 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


Farnborough, Banbury. 


__Fevrer’s “ Pairosornicat Catecnism” (6% §. 
iii. 5).—If Mr. Taompson Cooper turns to p. 259 


aw 





pleasing to observe in the beginning of the first 
volume the subscription list for nearly 600 copies.” 
In the seventh volume of their Bibliotheque des 
Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus, the Peres De 
Backer accept Dr. Oliver’s statement as to an 
English translation, although in an earlier volume 
of their excellent work they had said that “en 
1801 ou en avait commencé une traduction 
anglaise, mais qui ne fut pas achevée.” Unfortu- 
nately I have not at hand the later edition of the 
Bibliothique, &c., so I quote from the one published 
at Liége between 1853 and 1861 (vide t. vii. p. 547; 
t. i. p. 300). Such were the authorities for the 
statement made by me in an article, so kindly 
noticed by Mr. Cooper, which the Month and 
Catholic Review published last August. I ought 
to have mentioned there that the Catéchisme of 
De Feller has been likewise translated into Dutch 
and Spanish. I hope some correspondent may 
answer Mr. Cooper’s appeal, and tell us more of 
the English translation. According to Dr. Oliver, 
the English translator died in December, 1801, so 
that he might have been known to De Feller. 
Do the letters of the latter anywhere mention the 
former? There are a great many letters of De 
Feller in the Royal Library at Brussels, as also 
there were in the house of the Gesii at Rome and 
in the Jesuits’ house, Rue des Postes, at Paris. 
What has been done with those in Rome and 
Paris since the invasion of the Vandals of Paris 
and of Piedmont ? Witrrip C. Rosryson. 

Roozendael, Brugge. 

Lorp Byrron’s “Set-pown” (6 §. iii. 44).— 
Whatever may have been Lord Byron’s opinions 
of the Swiss—and these are plainly stated in a 
letter to Mr. Moore, dated Sept. 19, 1821—I am 
disposed to take the story related by Dumont 
to Madame Sismondi cum grano salis. Lord 
Byron left the environs of Geneva in 1816. His 
last visit to Coppet took place on Oct. 1 of that 
year. The letter to which Mr. Wepewoop refers 
was written three years later, besides which 
the anecdote is obviously at second hand. But 
who is the authority? Surely not the Dumont 
who so shocked Mr. Moore and Lord John Russell, 
during their brief sojourn at Geneva, by retailing 
a base and wholly unfounded calumny involving 
the character of an absent man. Moore says that 
the act of which Dumont accused Byron was made 
to comprise within itself all the worst features of 
unmanly frauds upon innocence. The whole 
story has since been proved false in every par- 
ticular, and in my opinion wholly disqualifies 


of Dr. Oliver's Collections towards Illustrating the | Dumont from giving evidence about a man whom 
Biography of the Scotch, English, and Irish Mem- | he evidently disliked. Moore’s conversation with 
ters, S.J. (London, 1845), he will find it stated | Dumont took place in 1819. Thus it is evident 


that an Irish Jesuit, J. P. 
English translation of Abbé Feller’s ¢ 
Philosophique, in 3 vols., Dublin, 1800, 


Muleaille, gave “an the fit was then upon him, and that it broke out in 
‘'atechisme | irreflective calumny. If your readers will take the 
It is | advice of one who is by no means blind to Byron's 
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faults, they will consign this fresh anecdote to 
well-merited oblivion. RICHARD EpGcuMBE. 
53, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


Querizs BY Jeremy Tartor (6™ S. ii. 512). 
—KEchebar, “who reigned in Mogor,” is_pro- 
bably Akbar, Mogul Emperor (1542-1605 Both 
Mogor and Narsinga are mentioned by Thomas 
Blundevil in his “ Description and Use of Plancius 
his Mappe” (Blundevil’s Eight Treatises, ed. 1636, 
p. 547), where he states that India “containeth 
many Provinces and Realmes, as Cambaiar, Delli, 
Decan, Bishagar, Malabar, Narsingar, Orixa, Ben- 
valu, Sanga, Mogores, Tipura, Gourous, Ava, 
Pegua, Aurea Chersonesus, 
Cam paa > In Robert Morden’s Atlas 
circa 1650) the empire of the Mogul 
a large tract of country north of 
bay to the mouth of the Ganges, extending 
“ MI. de Caucasus” (otherwise the Hindoo Koosh 


Terrestris 


appears as 


and Himalayan ranges), and inclu ling part of 
Afghanistan, Cashmere, and part of Assam. Nar. 
singar is marked as a town some one hundred 
miles north-west of Madras, which is here named 


Fort St. George, or Madrasapata. Narsinga was 
celebrated for its diamonds. Gerard 
Consuetudo vel Lex Mercatoria, 1622 
that “‘ Diamonds the most perfect, called Nayfe, 
Decan and Nar- 


} 


are found in the Kingdoms of 

singa, and the Iland of Ziclan.” 
out of plac 
in the adjacent kingdom of Golconda, Sindbad is 
supposed to have met with some of the adventures 
of his first voyage. A remarkable confirmation of 
his marvellous stories will be found in Marco 
Polo’s account of his travels, and in the narration 
of Nicold de’ Conti, in Mr. R. H. Major’s India 
in the Fifteenth Century, publis she« 1 by the Hak- 
Both writers tell of an inaccessil 
abounding in diamonds and 
and their accounts corre- 





luyt Society. 
mountainous district, 
infested with serpents, 
spond as 
obtained. According to the latter writer, the spot 
where the diamonds abounded was a mountain 





Sina, Camboia, and | 


a line from Bom- | 


to the | 


Malynes | 


informs us | 


It may not be | 
‘e to note that in this ne ighbourhood, or | 


to the manner in which the stones are | 


ealled Albenigaras, fifteen days’ journey north of | 
the city of Bizenegalia. This city is probably | 
oer with Bisnagur, or Bijinagur, which was, 


‘cording to Major Rennell ( 
pores ey 1792), “the capital of the 


Me motr of a Map of | 
ancient | 


Kingdom of Narsinga,” and is situated near the | 


western bank of the Tungebadra river. Mr. Major 
Introduction, p. xxxi) supposes this city to be the 
city of Mahradje, in which dwelt the Maharaja, or 


great king, mentioned by Sindbad. If we may 


uccept these and other more important identifica- | 


tions of places spoken of 
would seem that we do wrong to treat his narrative 


as entirely fabulous, and that we should receive it 


with as much respect as we do other travellers’ 
tales of the same period. 


in Sindbad’s travels, it 


|a copy of the 


I have been unable to find any reference to 
Veneatapadino Ragium. T. W. Ronpetr. 
Liverpool. 


As Mr. Warren quotes the Contemplations on 
the State of Man as a work by Jeremy Taylor, the 
following account of it will be of interest to him, 
as showing that the work is falsely assigned to 
Taylor :— 

“The Contemplations on the State of Man and the 
Christian Consol lutions are bi th omitted from the present 
edition of Ta y's Works The evidence on which they 
are 80 re hes t d assigned to other writers will be found 
in full in a small volume which the editor has been 
allowed to deposit in the Bodleian Library, called Pseudo- 
Tayloviana. The first of the two works is shown in a 
pamphlet by Archdeacon Churton to be a compilation 
not very skilfully made from a treatise by Nieremberg, 
a Spanish writer. The second is from the pen of Bishop 
Hacket, as wassuggested tothe editor by the Rev. James 
Brog len, and it ismow proved beyond dispute.”— Note at 
Vol. 1. p. vii of Eden’s Jer. Taylor. 

There is a marginal note (p. 26, Lond., 1699) 
which refers to Jarrie, Thesau. Indic., for Echebar. 

Ep. Marsa, 


Hocartn’s Resipence 1n CiRENCESTER (6 S, 
iii. 25).—There is an etching of John Shaw’s bill- 
head in J. Nichols’s Genuine Works of William 
Hogarth, vol. iii. p. 102, where it is styled “A 
curious Topographical Print.” It bears the words 
W. Hogarth f+.” but is not dated. J.B. Nichols 
also refers to it at p. 298 of his Anecdotes, 1833, 
but he places it among the “ Prints of uncertain 
date.” In the catalogue of Mr. H. P. Standly’s 
famous sale in April, 1845 (p. 95), occurs the 
following item on this subject: “Shaw’s Tavern 
Bill. A View of the Inn Yar 7 W. Hogarth sept. ; 
above,* and an autograph letter of 
the present proprietor of the inn. (3).” The print 
in stipple—to which Mr. Warner refers—is no 
doubt the portrait by Worlidge, engraved by T. 
Priscott, which was used as a frontispiece to the 
third volume of Nichols’s Genuine Works, 1817, 
and to the Hogarthiana of the Rev. E. 
Ferrers, published by Nichols in the same year. 
The staal drawing on vellum is supposed to 
have been made in or about the year 1750, In 
1817 it belonged to Mr. Charles Dyer, a printseller 
Soho, well known as an illus- 

a branch of 
of Newport 


Clavis 


in Compton Street, 
trator of books by inserted plates, &c 
industry of which Mr. J. Gibbs, 
Street, is, I believe, one of the last repre- 
sentatives. Mr. WARNER’ notes as to the “ Ram” 
and the picture in his possession are highly in- 
teresting, and his recollections go so far back that 
I am te mpted to ask him to tax them still further. 
I scarcely know what is meant by Hog _ 3 
‘residence in Cirencester.” Is there any local 
tradition to this effect, or is it simply an inference 
drawn from the fact that he painted the yard of 


* Probably J. Nichols’s copy, above referred to. 
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the inn? And how is the date “1719” arrived at ? 
I am not aware of any paintings by Hogarth which 
are assigned to quite so early a period. Any 
definite information on these two points would be 
of considerable value to Hogarth students. 
Austin Dosson, 


Lucy (?) Wextwortn, Countess or CLeve- 
LAND (6™ §., ii. 408 ; iii. 50).—Mr. Carmicnas’s 
difficulty, expressed in his penultimate paragraph, 
Las grown out of another blunder in the usual 
printed accounts of the Wentworth family. As 
he rightly states, Anne, daughter of the first Sir 
John Wentworth, Knt 9 of Gosfield, “ was thrice 
married, but never to a Wentworth.” It was her 
sister Mary who married Thomas, second Lord 
Wentworth. The marriage took place at Gosfield 
on Feb. 9, 1545/6, and the entry in the parish 
register distinctly describes the parties. The error 
in the books is the less pardonable because the 
match is properly set forth in the Visitation of 
Essex of 1612. There is not the slightest doubt 
that the Christian name of the Countess of Cleve- 
land was Lucy. The same Visitation gives the 
three danghters and coheirs of Sir John Went- 
worth of Gosfield, Knt. and Bart., as Elizabeth, 
Cecily, and Lucy. The first died unmarried, and 
the second married William, first Lord Grey of 
Werke. By a strange perversity she also is de- 
prived of her proper name in Burke’s Extinct 
Peerage, and wrongly called Anne. 

Josern Lemvuet Caester. 





“Tne Buvor Bonnets over tue Borper” (6% 
S. ii. 345, 457, 454 A friend well versed in the 
history of our Scottish songs his kindly sent me 
the following information :— 

“ Scott seems to have taken his idea from one of two 
songs in Hogg's /acohite Relics, vol. i. pp. 5-7. The first 
is ‘ Lesley’s March to Scotland,’ of which the first verse is 

‘March ! march! pinks of election, 
Why the devil don’t you march forward in order? 

March! march! dogs of redemption 

Ere the blue bonnets come over the border.’ 
The second song is entitled ‘ Lesley's March to Long- 
marston Moor,’ and begins thus :— 
*March! march ! why the de’il don't you march ? 

Stand to your arms, my lads, fight in good order,’ &e 
Both there songs are united to an air called ‘ Lesley’s 
March,’ which Uswald gives in his S cond Collection of 
Scotch Tunes, and also in hia Caledonian Pock+t Com 
panion, bk, ii. p. 36, date about 1745-50. Oswald, in 
both the above collections, also gives the air of * Blue 
Bonnets,” and directs it to be played s/ow. * Blue Bon- | 
nets’ is also in MeGibbon’s collection, circa 1746-62, and 
he also directs it to be played slow. The air of * Blue 
Bonnets,’ as given Ly Oswald and McGibbon, is quite a 
different tune from ‘Lesley’s March.’ Hogg took his 
version from the latter. In Neil Gow's Second Collection 
of Reels, p. 5, there is on air called ‘ Duplin House,’ 
which is ‘ Lesley’s March’ remodelled by him and re- 
titled. Mr. R. A. Smith, it is supposed, took his version 
of the air (to which, or to variations of which, Scott's 
words are commonly sung) from Neil Gow's collection. 





vol. iii. p. 55). Wood adopted Smith's version ; but as 
Neil Gow altered Oswald, and Smith altered Neil Gow, 
it is not wonderful that so many versions of the air are 
met with in recent collections of Scotch music 

“Mr. Stenhouse, in his Ji/lustrations to Johnson's 
Musical Museum, No. 460, p. 404, calls the old air of 
* Blue Bonnets’ ‘ this fine old pastoral air,’ and says it 
first appeared in a MS. dated 1709. The air in John- 
son's Museum is identical with that called ‘ Blue Bon- 
nets’ in Oswald, McGibbon, and Hogg’s collections, 
Mr. R. A. Smith, previously mentioned, inserted the air 
of ‘Lesley’s March,’ united to Scott's words, in The 
Scottish Minstrel, vol. v. p. 10. He there calls the air 
‘Blue Bonnets over the Border,’ which has now been 
adopted as the usual name of the old march.” 

If Me. Sera Wair and Mr. Horn care to com- 
pare the two tunes, I shall be glad to lend a small 
book containing both, Nevurz MaciaGcay. 

28, Heriot Row, Edinburgh. 

[The reply at the last reference has evidently escaped 
your notice. | 


Corpiner’s “ Antiquities” (6™ §,. ii. 447).— 
The following reference to this work is from 
Gough’s British Topography, ed. 1780, vol. ii. 
p. 752 :— 

“ We may shortly expect, under the patronage of Mr. 
Pennant, an account of the remote parts of this king- 
dom, from Banffshire to Ross, Caithness and Strathnavern, 
in a series of letters to him by the Rev. Charles Cordiner, 
Minister of St. Andrew's Chapel, Banff, illustrated with 
two-and-twenty plates of ruins and the most romantic 
parts of the north: the plates engraved from Mr, Cor- 
diner's drawings. 4to.” 

Mr. Cordiner had already published these views : 
East and West Views of Bothwell Castle, 1763 
(R. Paul, se.); The Ancient Chapel of Cruikston 

R. Paul, sc.) ; Marr Lodge (P. Mazell, sc); Duff 
House (P. Mazell, sc.). Lowndes, edited by 
H. G. Bohn, details two works by this author— 
that noticed by Gough, as above (twenty-one plates), 
and Remarkable Ruins and Romantic Prospeets of 
North Britain, London, 1788-95, 2 vols., 4to. (the 
number of plates not mentioned). In Quaritch’s 
Great Catalogue (Supplement, 1877, p. 711) a copy 
of Cordiner’s Antiquities and Scenery of the North 
of Scotland, with twenty-one plates, is marked 
7s. Gd, a fair indication of its present value. In 
H. G. Bohn’s General Catalogue (1848, vol. i. 
p. 87) Cordiner’s Remarkable Ruins is described 
as having “one hundred engravings by Peter 
Mazell.” It was published at 61, and Mr. Bohn 
offered three copies at prices varying from a guinea 
to 24s. ALFRED WALLIS, 

Derby. 


I think there can be no doubt that the book 
described by Annupa is the first volume of the Rev. 
Charles Cordiner’s Remarkable Ruinsand Romantic 
Prospects in the North of Scotland, accompanied 
with Singular Subjects of Natural History and 
Ancient Monuments hitherto Undelineated and 
Undeseribed, London, 1788-95, 2 vols., 4to. (plates 


(See note by E. F. Graham, Wood's Songs of Scotland, by Peter Mazell). Mr. Cordiner was “ minister at 
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Banff,” and his work was issued in twenty-four 
parts at 5s. each; cf. Lowndes (Biblio. Manual) 
and Watt (Biblio. Brit.). J. Ixcre Deeper. 


A Hymn sy Cuartes Wester (?) (6" 8, 
iii. 9).—This beautiful hymn was included by 
John Wesley in his Collection of Hymns for the 
Use of the People called Methodists, first printed 
in 1779. The Rev. Richard Watson (Works, 
Svo. v. 194) inadvertently ascribes the authorship 
to John Wesley. There can, however, be no 
doubt that it was written by his brother Charles. 
It is No. 183 (vol. i. p. 57) in Short Hymns on 
Select Passages of the Holy Scriptures, by Charles 
Wesley, M.A., Bristol, 1762. The reading of the 
last line, as printed by John Wesley, is, 

“‘ And make the sacrifice complete.” 
As printed by Charles Wesley in 1762 it is— 
“ And make my sacrifice compleat.” 
J. Incte Drepae. 


A Boox-puare (6" §. ii. 427).—The name which 
has been erased from Sr. Jonns’ book-plate 1s 
“Francis Haarer.” See my query in “N. & Q.” 
(5" §. viii. 269), which, as it never elicited a reply, 
and the subject is now cropping up again, I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to reproduce here :— 

**Francts Haarer.—Among some book-plates which 
have recently been added to my collection is one bearing 
the above name, and of which the following is a descrip 
tion: Arms—Quarterly, gu. and az; in the first and 
fourth quarters a spur arg. in pale; over all, on a bend 
sinister sa., three quatrefoils of the third. Supporters— 
Dexter, a lion holding in his dexter paw a sword broken 
at the point; sinister, on eagle. Motto, ‘ Audentes 
fortuna juvat.’ There is no crest, but the whole is 
surmounted by a crest coronet. I shall be glad to learn 
who the owner of this plate was, especially from the 
unusual circumstance of one who was apparently a 
commoner bearing supporters. Date, circa, 1840.” 

It is singular that Sr. Jomns and I should have 

been struck with the same plate, and I hope we 

shall now hear something more of it. 
HIRONDELLE. 


The coat does not occur in Papworth’s Ordixary or | 


Burke’s General Armory, nor the name in Lower's 
Patronym. Brit, May not both be foreign?) 


“Qvop Fut Essg,” &c. (6 S. ii. 468).—Two 
translations of these lines will be found in the 
Guardian of Feb. 25, 1874, in answer to a query 
in the number for February 11. One regards the 
couplet as a mere tour de force, the key to the 
puzzle being that “esse quod” represents “‘ Toby 
Watt.” The other tries to put a serious meaning 
into the words, Your readers can judge between 
the two. The two lines run :— 

* Quod fuit esse quod est quod non fuit esse quod esse 

Esse quod est non esse quod est non est erit esse.” 

J. H. S.’s translation is :— 

“What Toby Watt was isnot what Toby Watt was to be: 

Toby Watt is not to be what he is: he i not (but) he 

will be Toby.” 


The other correspondent has a loftier conception 
of the passage :— 
“ To live a life like his, true life will be; 
To die a death like his, no death will be; 
Not yours his life, not yours his death will be.” 
Fama, 
Oxford. 


These lines form an epitaph in the churchyard 
of Lavenham, Suffolk. In the churchyard of Am- 


| well, near Ware, Is an almost literal translation of 








them. The lines were the subject of inquiry 
thirty years ago, as any one having access to the 
back numbe rs of the Athena m may discover for 
himself by referring to that for March 23, 1850. 
M. G. D. 


Rev. Jonn Bartiam (6% § 
the engraved portrait well. J B. was the great 
friend and amannensis of the celebrated Dr. 
Samuel Parr. He lived at Alcester. He was 
vicar of Tettenhall, minister of Studley, and vicar 
of Bedey. He is described in a well-known novel, 
Widows and Widowers, by a Warwickshire Lady. 
A sufficiently long account of him may be found 
in Johnstone’s Memoirs of Dr. Parr, vol. i. p. 538. 


J. R. B. 


Boots (6 §S,. ii. 468).—Some of 


iii. 8).—I know 


Hessian S. 
Gessner’s spirited military prints, published by 
Ackermann in 1801, represent the Hessian troops 
and Austrian Hussars in the Hessian boots, tassels 
and all. Gessner, I was told by John Cawse, the 
artist, was almost a dwarf, and was brother of 
“Death of Abel” Gessner. Are these prints 
valuable now ? P. &. 


Nicnoras Barr (6 §. ii. 468.)—Surely H. B. 
cannot be ignorant of the name of the Right Hon. 
Nicholas Ball, many years one of the most eminent 
of Irish judges. He was Solicitor and Attorney 
General for Ireland under Lord Melbourne’s 
Government (ahout 1836-8), and as he was called 
to the Bar in 1814, it is probable that he eked out 
his income as a barrister by writing for the press. 
He was a son of John Ball, Esq., of Eccles Street, 
Dublin, where he was born in 1791. He died 
about 1865. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


INFANT Forxk-tore (6% §. ii. 443).—The pre- 
sentation of an egy, with salt, bread, a coin, Xc., 
to an infant on its visit to the first house it is taken 
to is scarcely yet obsolete in North Lincolnshire 
and South-West Yorkshire, but I have never met 
with the superstition that the egg had to do with 
future fecundity. For further information see 
“N.&Q.,” 5 S. ix. 48, 138, 299, 477; x. 37, 
216, 278, 298. a ae We 


Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Though I have spent many years of my life in 
Nottinghamshire and other parts of the midland 
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counties I never heard of this superstition, but I 
find the custom here is common. This week the 
first visit of a neighbour's infant was made to my 
sister, and an egg was given to it to take away. 
An old servant said, “ But it must have a bit of 
salt also,” and she brought a little salt carefully 
wrapped in paper, and the baby’s hand was closed 
on it when it went away. ELLcEE. 
Craven. 


Drysatter (6 §S, ii. 447).—This word is 
ap] plied to two distinct, but not altogether dis- 
similar, trades. A drysalter, according to Latham, 
isa “dealer in dried meats, sauces, oils, pickles, 
and various other goods ”; while, according to 
Ouilvie, he is, econdly, “fa dealer in dye stuffs, 
cheniical products, &e.” The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica (ed. 1854) mentions both uses of the word, 
the former as the more correct. Is it not probable 
that the two trades were originally combined, and 
that when separated both retained the name? 
Certainly it is more appropriately applied to a pur- 
veyor of salted provisions, as is its derivative, 
drysaltery, immortalized by Mr. Browning :— 

* And it seemed as if a voice 

(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
It breathed) called out, ‘ Oh, rats, rejoice ! 
The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

What is the earliest use of the word drysalter ? 
The dictionaries give none before Sir W. Fordyce 
in 1790, Eowarv H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


As a matter of fact I do not think that dye 
merchants are called drysalters. <A drysalter is 
one who deals in salted and dried meats and fish, 
but the majority of the seventy-one drysalters 
whose names appear in the London Directory for 
1880 deal also in oils, colours, dyes, gums, &c. 
Indigo merchants and dye manufacturers are not 
classified in the Directory as drysalters, and would 
object to be so called. Wa. H. Peer. 


A drysalter is not a dye merchant alone. He 
is, according to the dictionaries, a dealer in salted 
or cured meats, pickles, sauces, &c 
a vendor of drugs, dye stuffs, and chemicals gene- 
rally. Johnson’s reference is to Sir W. Fordyce. 

HiRonDeE.te. 


, besides being 


See “N. & Q.,” 3S. xi. 381. 
W. STavenHAGEN Jones. 
», Carlton Hill, N.W. 


Roger Mainwarinea, D.D. (6 S. ii. 447).— 
Sims’s Index to the Heralds’ Visitations gives the 
following references to the Harl. MSS. in the 
British Museum for the arms and pedigree “’ 
Manwaring, of Ightfield, Shropshire : 1241 fol. 8 
102, 1078, 1448, and 6172 fol. 16; these in the 
Visitation of 1584 : and 1396 fol. 235n, 295r, and 
1982 fol. 20, in the Visitation of 1623; the latter 
occurring in the lifetime of Bishop Roger Mayn- 








waring, whom I believe to have been a member of 
the family seated at Ightfield, but I am not 
certain. Theophilus Jones gives some account of 
this prelate in his History of Brecknockshire. He 
states his burial to have taken place at Brecon, 
though it is unknown whether he died (1653) there 
or at Caermarthen. E. H. M. 

Josepn Grvuenpeck, on Gronpeck (6 §. ii, 
446), was born at Burghausea, in Bavaria, in 1473, 
and died in Styria at the age of about seventy. 
For some account of him, and of his prophetical 
works (one, the Prognosticon, * dont on ne connait 
qu’un se ul exe mplaire”) see Larousse’s Grand 
Dictionnaire Universel, and Michaud’s Biographie 
Universelle; the latter is very full on the subj “et 
of his bibliography. 

Epwarp H. Marsnauu, M.A. 
6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple 


The Biographie Portative Universelle gives the 
following brief particulars :—“ Gruenpeck. Jo.: 
Pri tre, astrologue, médecin, secretaire de ’Em] e- 
reur Maximilien. Né Burghausen (Baviére 
1473.” Howarp 8. Prarson. 


> 


Veasquez (6 §. ii. 427).—The following is 
from Miss K. Thompson’s Handbook to the Public 
Picture Galleries of Europe :— 

“ Madrid, Royal Museum.—Velasquez, No. 1060, ‘ The 
Surrender of Breda.’ The best portrait known of the 
master himself is found in the figure with a plumed hat 
to the extreme left. 

“No. 1062, ‘Las Minimas.’ The figure of Velasquez 
himself at his easel is prominent. 

“Munich, The Pinacothek.—Velasquez, No, 366, his 
own portrait,” 

R. S. 


The Earl of Ellesmere possesses a fine portrait 
of this painter in the collection at Bridgwater 
House, London, G. D. T. 

Huddersfield, 


“ Derence or THE ‘ApoLoGy’”: THE SAINT’s 
Bevx (6" §, ii. 447).—These are Bishop Jewell’s 
words :— 

“But M. Hardinge for ease and expedition hathe 
diuised a shorter way to teach the pe ople by a belrope. 
He turneth his backe unto his brethren and speaketh but 
two words alowde, Pater Noster, and causeth the sanctus 
bell to play the part of a deacon to put the people in 
remembrance that now they must pray. 

I copied this passage from a folio copy of Jewell’s 
Works formerly chained to a desk in the north 
aisle of our church. When the restoration of this 
edifice took place, in 1842, the parish clerk took 
the volume into his keeping ; but his wife dealt in 
sweetstuff, so she served her juvenile customers 
with lollipops wrapped in leaves torn from Jewell, 
and the whole book gradually perished. 

Witiiam Wine. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 
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“ And for that purpose we have commonly seen 
the priest, when he sped him to say his service, to 
ring the saunce bell.”—Controv. with Harding, 
Art. iii. Div. 16; vol. i. p. 292, 1845, Parker Soc. 

Ep. Marsuatu. 


Conacre (6 §. ii. 428).—Conacre has no more 
todo with “corn-acre” than it has to do with 
It implies a partnership in cultiva- 
tion—in the cultivating of an acre of potatoes, 
One man has a lot of seed potatoes and no land 
another has land and manure, but no seed potatoes, 
The two join for the produce of a crop, and then 
divide it. But the more general and the more 
pernicious form of conacre is making it a payment 
for the year’s work of a farm labourer. In 1776 
the rent of an acre of potato land was six pounds, 
and the labourer’s wages fivepence per day. In 
1846 the conacre rent was ten pounds, and the 
average rate of wages eightpence. So the progress 
of the farm labourer in [Ireland is backward. 


candleacre.” 


Easily proved, but here it would be out of place | 


to extend the statement. 

The word con is Gaelic of ancient use, but joined 
to acre it is a modern term, the outcome and the 
representative of the great poverty of the small 
farmers and of the labourers of Ireland. 
and congla and congelt and congilt all represent 
a partnership for co-grazing. 
collective feast. Conn Conda Secha means a 
collective attendance of chiefs at court who give 
a testimony for the members of their fine, and that 
each one is ready to be bail for those who may 
have a judgment registered a; 


Congilda 


Confled describes a 


ainst them. 
W. G. Warp. 
The origin of the word is “ coney-acre,” some- 
times written “ conager,” a place abounding with 
coneys, or rabbits. H. T. E. 





A. ScnooneBeek’s Mivitary Orpers (6" §. ii. 


427).—The following is the correct title of the | 


above work :— 

“ Historie van alle Ridderlyke en Krygs-Orders; b 
helzende haar instellingen, plegtelykheden, gebruyken, 
voormaamste daden, en levens der Meesters; nevens 
desselfs Dragten, Wapens, en Zinteekenen. In t’ Koper 
gesneden door Adriaan Schoonebeek. ‘T’ Amsterdam, 
by Adriaan Schoonebeek, 1697.” 2 vols, small 8vo. 
Collation : Vol. i. engraved title ; printed title ; 
Voorreden, 18 leaves ; text and plates, pp. i-288, 
containing 34 plates, the pages after 281 not being 
numbered. Vol. ii. engraved title (different from 
that in vol. i.) ; title ; text and plates, pp. i-327, 
inclusive of the two titles, and containing 
plates 35-113 ; Tafel, 5 pages ; Index Figurarum, 
4 pages. The plates are printed on same leaves with 
the text. On the printed title of each volume there 
is the same engraved vignette. A companion work, 
on the Geestelyke Orders, male, was published by 
Schoonebeek in 1688, and on the female orders in 
i691, the former with 73, the latter with 90 plates 





and descriptive text and indices, There were 
subsequent editions of both these works, which 
are mentioned by Brunet under “ Histoire des 
Ordres,” vol. iii. pp. 195-8. W. E. Bocktury. 


GALATIANS 111. 19, 20 (6 §, i. 253).—OFf this 
| text, which Mr. Spence says is “ one of the most 
difficult passages of the New Testament,” I beg to 
submit the version with notes of the admirable 
| Father Simon (1638-1712), from “ The New Testa- 
ment of our Saviour Jesus Christ according to the 
Ancient Latin Edition. With Critical Remarks 
upon the Literal Meaning in Difficult Places. 
From the French of Father Simon. By William 
Webster, Curate of St. Dunstan’s in the West.” 


London, 1730, 4to. :— 

“19. Why therefore was the law given after the pro- 
mise? it was given to make krown sin till such time as 
the *seed came for whom the promise was made. It is 


the “angels who gave the law by the ‘ministry of a 
Mediator. 

| 20. Now a Mediator* is not of one alone; but ‘God 
is one. 


“*® Ver. 19. J.e. Jesus Christ or the Messias, with his 
epiritual posterity. 

“b Je. angels in the name of God, and representing 
God. 

«e J, in the hand 
|} 4 This Mediator is Moses, who was between God and 
the Israelites: for this 2] i ft 
word Mediator. St. Cyr 
remarked, that the nar y 
perly with Moses, as type of Jesus Christ. God had 





ed him « Mediator to declare his will to the 





them his law, and therefore he 
ther manner than Jesus Christ, 
of whom he was only the figure. 

Ver. 20. Je. when peopie agree, there is no neces- 
sity for a Mediator, but only when the parties disagree ; 
and it is in this sense that Moses was a mediator between 
God and the Israelites. St, Paul explains himself after 
a very concise manner, insinuating, by a mystical expli- 
cation, that Jesus Christ, who is the true Mediator, of 
whom Moses was or ly the type, was the Mediator, not 
of one people only, but of the Jews and Gentiles, whom 
he reconciled with God 


/ e. altho’ the parties are opposite one to the other, 


Israelites, and to give 
was a Mediator in an 


es 





nevertheless, God, who is one, and always like himself, 
has reconciled them by Jesus Christ, making them but 
one people; so that St. Paul in this place obviates an 
| objection that might be made to him, upon his seeming 
|to eay, that God had altered his design, making the 
Gentiles enter into the covenant; they who were not 
| of the seed of Abraham, and who by consequence were 
not to share in the promises that had been made him.” 
D. Wuyre. 
Framinco (6™ §, ii. 326, 450, 478; iil. 35).— 
I shall be much obliged if any one will tell me 
the name of a good Portuguese and English dic- 
tionary, better than that by Vieyra. The state- 
ment that flamingo is Portuguese does not explain 
the word, as such «a form gives no sense in Portu- 
guese. The Portuguese word must have been 
borrowed from the same source as the English one, 
viz., from the Span. flamenco, as aforesaid. The 
| word flame is flama in Spanish, with one m, but 
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in Portuguese it is always flamma, which makes 


all the difference. Water W. SKEatT, 
Cambridge. 
Tue MS. or a ay’s “Evecy” (6 S. ii. 222, 
356, 438, 474 ; iii. 35 Referring to Mr. Piart’s 


remarks (ante, > 35 it is not impossible that the 
copy spoken of in Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.’s 
1869 edition of this poem, as being “at Pembroke 
House, Cambridge,” may be the copy in MS. sold 
by auction, in Aug., 1854, to Mr. Wrightson, of 
Birmingham, Will any of your Cambridge corre- 
spondents ascertain if a MS. copy can be seen now 
anywhere in Cambridye ! H. Payne. 
Woodleigh, Southsea 


This MS,, sold at Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkin- 
son's in 1854, was again sold (lot 384) at the same 
house, on Friday, May 28, 1875, and was, I think, 
bought by Mr. Ellis, of Bond Street. J. M. 


A few years ago Sir William Fraser showed the 
MS. of Gray’s Elegy to a relation of mine, and it 
is no doubt still in his possession, Lab. 

Bournemouth, 


Can I be mistaken in supposing this MS. 
to be in the British Museum? I certainly have 
a note to this effect, made when visiting the MSS. 
Department some two years since, and the small, 
neat hand of the poet particularly struck me at 
the time. Surely it cannot turn out to be a case 
of deceptio vis fis, . 

Nottingham. 


Nous verrons. F. D 


Francesco Barto.ozzi ot S. i 
Referring to the variety of pote assigned by 
different books of reference for the birth-year of 
Bartolozzi the engraver, it may be of interest to 
note that a ticket for the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. 
Banti, engraved by the artist, is inscribed, “ F. 
Bartolozzi, inv*, sculpsit, 1797, statis suze 69.” 
This gives 1728 as the year of his birth, and is in 
agreement with Haydn, who adds the day and 
month, September 21, and, as far as I know, is 
the only person who gives this year. 

J. Power Hicks, 

P.S.—It is curious how many authorities state 
that Madame Vestris was the daughter of Bar- 
tolozzi the engraver. She was his grand-daughter, 
xs is testified by her tombstone at Kensal Green. 


. 408, 494).-- 


SHoTLtey Sworps (6 §. ii. 433; iii. 17).—I 
have in my collection a sword, bearing on one side 
of the blade the name Shotley, and on the other 
the word Bridg. The hilt and guard are of brass, 
and the handle of oak, which is very much worm- 
eaten. A. WELLS. 


Cuarvtes Marsnatt, Parsrer (6S. i. 415 
iil, 16, 58).—Mr. Pyve is certainly wrong in his 
impression that this artist “died about the year 





1855.” He is still in the flesh, and, I have every 
reason to believe, lithe and hearty, as I was with 
him very recently. Mr. Marshall now resides at 
No. 22, Lewisham Road, Highgate Road. If 
appealed to, I dare say he would courteously furnish 
any details W. F. may desire to know about the 
drawings in question. Jos. J. J. 

Wituram Pirr (6" §S. 48).— 

1. The British — of 
London, 1822 Vol. 


Portraits. 2 vols. ful 


2. National Portrait Gallery. By Wm. Jerdan. 5 vols. 
imp. 8vo. London, 1830-1. Vol. i. 
3. The Gallery of Portraits. S8.D.U.K. 7 vols, imp, 


8vo. London, 1833-7, C. Knight. Vol. vi 


t Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols. imp. 8vo, London, 


1823-34. Vol. xii. 
5. Phisi eee Portraits. 2 vols. imp. 8vo, London, 
1824. Vol 


? 


Jackson ; 2, 3, 4, Hoppner 
GEORGE 


<r ctoege 7 ’ 
White. 
Ashley House, Epsoia, 


“ Rovtousty” (6 §, ii. 366, 398, ’ 
Sixty years ago, when I was fond of going into 
courts, persons prosecuted for rioting used to be 
charged with having “ riotously and routously as- 


sembled,” &e. W. W. 


Carshalton, Surrey. 





* Garipay ” (6"S. ii. 513; 

iil. 55).—Quiso is right. It isthe third sing. pf. of 

Querer, to wish, to desire The sense 

is, “* Whom neither God nor the Devil would have.” 

Quisto is the past participle, and means beloved, 

which would not construe. Henry H. Gipss., 
Aldenham. 


SpanisH PRoverss 


to possess, 


“Tue Lampiicnter’s Porm” (6™ §, ii. 505), 


This was in use in Nottingham quite into the 


present century. eS 
Rev. J. T. J. Hewrerr (6" S. ii. 268, 396, 414, 
456).—It may interest your readers to know that 


I have in my possession four letters of his, written 
from Little Stambridge to my father, the late Mr. 
William Shore, of Wantage. They were great 
friends, and Mr. Hewlett was, I believe, my god- 
father. Letecombe Regis, Mr. Hewlett’s former 
curacy, is two miles from Wantage, and Abingdon 
School, of which he was head master, nine miles. 
My father and he interchanged visits after he 
removed to Little Stambridge. 

My father died in 1845, two years before Mr. 
Hewlett, and the friendship between them, in 
regard to Mr. Hewlett’s authorship, and the diffi- 
culty he had in finding a publisher, was of a very 
confidential kind. In one of the letters I have 
he speaks of “ Master Colburn having thrown me 
over by not coming to my terms for Dunster 
Castle.” 

I should be very glad if any reader of 
“N. & Q.” would help me in procuring a copy of 
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Dunster Castle, which I have reason to sides, Foams use for a book than a duck has for an 
from the circumstances I have stated, is, as an | umbrella.” Sr. Swirury. 
historical romance of the Great Rebellion, partly 
founded upon the family history of my father’s 
neestors, the Shores of Derbyshire, who took part 


in that strug le 


An aged of relative mine, whose memory carries 
him back some ¢ ighty odd years, te lls me that in 
his native county, Northamptonshire, it was a 








oe . ma whe common saying, * You have no more use for that 
Tuomas Witiiam Snore, F.G.S., F.C.S. ices ie Sahel toon thet cae oat 
Hartley Institution, Southampton. as oS dé a Side- pocket, ,KECE, 
“ Ria sway” (6™ S. ii. 223. 416 T] The saying, “ You have no more use for that 
4 W a SS. i 223, 416 his ~%, a 
_ ¢ . , irs f than a dog has for a side-pocket,” is known in the 
appears to be used as the technical expression for | ,, 4 
er <7 2 ‘ East Ridin It was juoted thence prope ia 
the final order to start a goous train, at lea n the | a i : l 
= } } al new Methodist meeting-] e, few veal co, 
Great Eastern Railw when the tedious proce S| ‘N. £0 mth & \ the } 
of shunting 1s con pleted. This seems to involve | . é Ww Ws = ‘ uM. , Under the eading 
. - . . P V ‘ “A Fisherman’s Sermon. A. J. M. 
the idea of continuity of distance. EBNA, 
‘ In Lancashire the same idea is given in the 
‘ = . » asnane th @ 3: 99- 4 : } al 1e% g n 
IANGES (¢ tONUN ATION 6‘ =. ll ow . > 
© cn . - i th é' ' | following saying : * You have no more use for it 
3i4 hat in Boglan re accent Is Usually o1 , : fi | , 
nda xr “ye , we than a cow has for a ruffled shirt. 
the first syllable of sojourn and sojourner, is borne , © Benes 
. - e (TON, 


out by the following quotations : 


“ And this is why I here, Epcre Inscriptions on Corns (6" S. i. 514: ii. 


Alone and palely loitering, 173, 297).—Mr. SaMvgL has quite misunderstood 
Though the sedge is wither'd from the lake, my meaning. I drew attention to the coin merely 
And no birds sing. - — because it had an edge inscription—not, indeed, 
“Wl month, von wee A ENS NM, Oe Se uspecting that it had any monetary value. I tru 
. PT 4 J oO! » ie a? lf ali 7 ce " 
es ' ; magn ox. dove. t “ . ty this explanation will suffice. HePaticus. 





J Dalley (Author of Festus) The Angel Worl A Bitty-cock Har (6™ §, ii, 224, 355).— There 


may have beeen a person of the name of William 


p. 8, ed. 1850 (Pickerir 


Yet mized with these are kindiier s + Coke, well known in Melton Mowbr iy, & quarter 
Seekers of peace, whose souls excel their fate.” of a century ago, who wore a billy co k hat, as 
Westland Marston, A Lost Life, p. 353, vol. ii, | C. K. C. alleges, but that the name of the head- 

ed. 1876 (Chatto & Windus). dress in question was derived from his, is highly 

F. C, LBirkseck Trerry. improbable. Cocked hats were used in Enyvland 


Cardiff at least a oe iple of centuries since possibly for 


a much longer time. C is a Gaelic or Celtic 





4 J _ *¢} ‘ 
J ORKSHIRE Provers : Sipe-pocxets (65 Canin 
A X —— ee Ps — word. which signifies to stand-—or cause to stand 
oti, d44). his proverb, with a dillerence, Is A 1 , 
; up ere and is used in this sense in cockade and 
frequently heard in South Devon and Sout) os Li : 


. ‘ rT in the English phrase, “ « ~ up your beaver, aiso 
eastern Cornwall. The South-western version is | - ¢ Ps 


“ No more use for it than a toad has for a side- 

pocket,” or “ About as much use to him as a side 

Pp *ket to a toad.” Wa. Pence.ty. 
Torquay. 


in the Scotch phrase, “cock up your bonnet.” 
The Gaelic word bile, pronounced billy, signifies 
a broad brim, a rim, an edge, a border; and 


SulVives In the slang word tor: por ket handker- 


chief with a border of a different colour, and also 


A man in Staffordshire once said to me, speak- | in that of blue-billy, which, according to the Slang 


ing of a youth who had married imprudently, | Dictionary, 1874, is a peculiar pattern of hand- 
“Why, sir, he didn’t want a wife any moor’n| kerchief used by prize fizhters and their patrons, 


[more th in] a toad wants a side-pocket.” Could; blue with red or white spots, and with a broad 
uny simile be more conclusive? It is possible to| border. Billy-cock hat thus resolves into a 
conceive cases in which a side-pocket would be| cocked hat with a large brim, without reference 
very useful to a dog, but to a toad—impossible ! to Mr. Coke of Melton Mowbray. 


+ we P CuarLes Mackay. 
Fern Dell, Mickleham. 
rOf the substantive existence of William Coke, of 
Melton fame, there ia, and can be, no doubt. } 


To have no more use for a thing “than a toad | 
has for side-pockets,” is the form in which this 
saying is familiar to me; but whether it has be- | 
come so by means of eye or ear, I am not able to| Where is it mentioned that on the first appear- 
say. One would think that a monkey would | ance of a European in Algiers the Arabs dubbe d 
quickly appreciate the powers of side-pockets, and | him Abu tanjera, or “Son of a cooking-pot,” 
use them freely. In “Proverbs, English and | because of the long-shore or “pot” hat which he 
Keltic,” &c. (Folk-lore Record, vol. iii. p. 75), Mr.| wore? “Son of a sea cook” is u favourite 
Long credits Lancashire with the comparison “ No | appellation in nautical phraseology. Now as Coke 
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is pronounced cook, it appears to me that a link is 

found between billy cock, or coke, or cook, and the 

Arabs’ graphic description. J. B. 
Lavender Hill 


WILKINSON. 


Wittiam Bincuam, Senator or tue U.S. 
(6™ §. ii, 367, 520 Mrs. Binghan 
name was Ann Willing. She was the dauvhter of 
Thomas Willing, E q., of Philade Iphia Mr. 
Willing’s lineal ancestor, Joseph Willing, of 
Bristol, married (May 24, 1676) Ann 
an he ress, whose arn 5 ( 1. 


maiden 


a bar 1, couped at the 
, one in pale and two in 
seems to have as 


wrist, grasping three dart 
saltire ar.) he umed in 
his own. Vide pedigree of Willing 
Shippen Papers, p. ciii. vol. No. 23651 pv, Philad 
Library. Griswold’s R publican Covrt, Appleton 


& Co., New York, 1855 R. KR. R 


“ Jinco” (5 §, x. 7, 96,456; 6S. j 284; 11 
95, 157, 176 i This word has been under 


discussion in “ N, & Q.,” but I do not thi 


attention was directed to the followi: g exam 


its use, which is to be found in John Eachard’s 
Grounds and Occasions of the Conte pt of the 
ition, 1705 :— , 


** He that in his Youth has allowed himself this Li 





that 





Clergy, eleventh e 


rt ert 
of Academick Wir, by this means he has u-ually so 
thinn’d his Judgment, becomes « prejudiced against 
sober Sence, and so altogether d sposed to Trifling and 
Ji , that so soon as he gets | lof a Text, he pre- 
sently thinks that he has catch'd one of his old Se l 


questions ; and so falls a flinging it 
another, tossing it this way and that: lets it x 


upon the Line, then, Tanutus, Hich J 














it run a little | * 
“fo, come again | © mn 


“ How pure the joy when first my hands unfold 
The small, rare volume, black with tarnish'd gold.” 





Such is the couplet, and the reading of the latter line, 
John Ferriar, a physician, born at Chester, 174, is the 
author, and the lines occur in his “ Illustrations of 
Sterne, liomania, 11. 136-7, in which it is said he 
has displayed much research in tracing that eccentric 





author's obligations to Burton, Hall, and other satiric 
ralists. Fevriar was a miscellaneous writer in prose 
and verse. Frepx. K 


“ Ut Angelus,” &c.—The reference required by 8. is 
S. Jerome, “Sin Dan.,” cap. iii. (Op, vol. v. yp. 643, 
Veronz, M XXXVI.) The reference is correctly given 


in the Oxford University Pres 
son's Exposition of the Creed 
Witiiam ce, F.S.A. 

[E. M.—Next week.] 


HMliscellanecous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
D tnd Devil I By Moncure 


way, M.A Second and Revised E 
Chatto & Windus.) 








Tuts is a valuable addition to folk-lore lit ature, and 
will long rank as the leading authority on the i ant 
ibject with which it deals. All praise is du » the 
author for the fearless and straightforward manner 
whi Whilstdisproving many a familiar « of t, 
has with an equal impartiality upheld t tezrity 
t 3 In the ni hundred pages of t se ¢ ri 
v 1 al f carefully weighed matter 8 i 
" tog r whi under Mr. Conway's skilf 
treatment, has been classified and analyzed; and al- 
though in many cases we cannot accept his inferences 
s clusive, yet his theo are always suyyes 
1 earnestness, too, whic haracter st 











here catching at a Word, there lie 1 and sucking - this exliaustive work, shows that Mr, Conway 
atan and,aly,a sor a quid,a . t- and | desire has throughout been, whilst separating the ele- 
thus minces the Text so small, that his Parishi tong nts of truth from those mythical conceptionsin which 
until he rendezvo it again, Can ecarce tell what's } i is so often veiled, to trace the history iniversal and 
become of it,”"—P. 28 | continuous —of that “ Evil Power” which from the 
Epwarp Peacock | rliest times, in a variety of ways, has b en represent l 
Sottesford Manor, Brigg * | as thwarting and opposing the purest and highest aspi- 
rations of man. Hence, it must be acknowledyed, Mr 


Lixcotnysnire Provinctatism (6 §S, ii, 484) 

Ware=spend is not exclusively a Lincolnshire 

expression. I have heard it from a Nottin¢ham- 

man. Halliwell gives the word as North 

with the comment: “This term is an archaism 

He also gives “ Agg, to incite. provoke. Exmoor.’ 
P. J. F. Gawxtittoy 


OTATIONS WanrTep (6 §, iii 


nire 


Avutuors or Q 


** Amo, amas, I love a lass.” 
This song was written | 
¢ Agreeable Surprise, 1781, and sung by Edwin, in the 
character of Lino, in Act IT. se. ii. It is printed in The 
Roundelay, p. 141; The Bullfinch, p. 29%; Syren p. 186 
Vocal Enchantress, Pp 316; in The Festival of M us, 
p. 158, and also a few other song books. I will send 
a copy to Josernus if he will forward me bis address, 
J. Woopratt Esswortn, 
Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent. 





See vol. 
England, published by Boosey & Co. 
J. Keira Anavs. 


| creatur 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


y John O' Keefe for his play of | : 
4 


| 


i 86 law sa . , . } 
li. p. 36 of the Royal edition of the Songs of | time developed and became in themeelves a considerable 


} sha lows cast upon the earth by the rising sun.’ 


Conway's ta-k has been no easy one. In collecting out 
of many countries the almost countless shapes under 


which savage races have c evil in its struggle 


L with 
} 


ial 


n 
heavy hand of 


neeived of 
ayainst good, we are shown rance couple 


how ign pl 
superstition has only too often invented a plantas 
whose influence has laid the 


| slavish far upon the minds of uncivilized communities. 


Those evi spectres, too, which hav haunted mankind 
are so numerous that any attempt to catalogue them is, 
as Mr. Conway remarks, “like trying to count the 


As far 
therefore, he has endeavoured to ascertain 
leading principles that have pervaded these human 
ceptions, and, by a process of evolution, to trace the 
science of demonology from the physical to the spi- 
ritualized struggles of humanity. Beginning with the 
phantasms which man has conjured up from obstac 
encountered in his progressive adaptation to the c 
ditions of existence, he shows how these obstac! 
long as they were not comprehended by intelligence « 


is possible 











8, so 


Ir 
| mastered by skill, have been imaginatively associated 
f 


with preternatural powers. These, too, in course « 





host, of which our author has given a careful classifica- 
tion, showing how the evils against which man had to 
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6 S III. Jaw. 22, 81.) 


contend were personified in the demons of hunger, heat 
cold, &e., besides demons which arose from natural 
objects, such as mountains, and from illusions, such as 
the w ’-the-wisp. As, however, man passed from his 
primitive etate into one more civilized—having in the 





| 








mean time mastered many of what were once insur 
mountable difficulties—it was only natural tl these 
demons should decline from their terrible proportions 
and make way for more general forms, expressing «om 
paratively abstract conceptions of physical evi Thus 


Mr. Conway traces the decline of demon worship 
hows how physical evil in its complex aspect was linked 
with the symbolical form of the « on—that fabulous 
conspicuously in the superstitions 
and traditions of most countries in the world. He then, 





u ster who figures so 





by further process of evolution, describes how the 
dragon, as the natural offspring of demon worship, a 
last itself became the embodied idea of the devil—the 
generaliz expression for an active, powerful, and in 
telligent enemy of mankind, “a being who is antagonism 


ganiz d, ar 


or l able to command every weapon in natur¢ 
for an anti-human purpose.” The distinction, therefor 
which Mr. Conway draws between the demon and the 





















|} much of the grace 
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chronisms the blunders of untaught genius, nor in his 
neglect of the unities a wanton defiance of the classical 
school Nor, on the other hand, does he discover from 
Shukspeare’s writings that he was at once a soldier, a 
lawyer, an ethnologist, and a poacher, or elevate the 
poet into a rival ot Dr. Pancrace, who knew all things, 
fiom fables to “ oneiro-criticism and physics.” 
translation, which is excellent throughout, preserves 

and charm of th We hope 
»%k will obtain such success as to induce the trans- 
ind the publisher to give to the English-reading 
> the second part of M. Stapfer’s work, Shake 


and t Greek 7 wu 


The 


original 





tl ho 
ator 





British Mezzotinto Portraits Described by John 
Chaloner Smith. Part III Sotheran & Co.) 








Tue third volume of this thoroughly useful work brings 
us nearly to the conclusion of the range which the 
author had undertaken to deal with. The ! 
yravera’ names here extends to Vispre, and on of 
a few more, including the two Watsons, ret } 
sposed of. The number of John Smith’s works in t} 


amounts to 257, and that of Jolin 
0 f 














devil is this, that the latter was the outcome of the | Ra l 200. In Part I. the works of Faber, 
former, the world having been haunts mons for | Jun., amounted to 419, and in Part II. those of Mac 
many ages before there was an eml heir | Ardell to 201, The present instalment betrays no dimi 
spirit in any representative form, much less n- | tion of spirit, precision, and copiousness ; in fact, it co 

i of evil in the universe. And whereas the ear yit ns even more 1 er tl the pr ling ones. The 
demons had no moral character, it required a much | author announces at last part will be 
higher development of the moral sentiment to give 1 “4+ sued int divisions, tthe remainder 
to the conception of a devil. Such is,in brief, an out- | the engravers, and | itions and cor- 
] of the way in which, by an elaborate chain of well rections, with an index of 7 ters and an index of per 
sifted eviden Mr. Moncure Conway reviews the his- | sonages, with references to the pages. These supple 
tory of demonology and devil lore. Those who have | mental branches w be of the utmost utility, and will 
been in the habit of accepting unquestioningly m ni] render the t k to a certain class of students a work of 
old religi will necessari from ich | every ay neces t bas eady, within our own 
that he | students 1 t k him for so | knowledge, served on important occasions to identify 
valuable ¢ n to scientific missing pictures, and to supply names to portraits that 

had hitherto been wanting 

Ss peare and ¢ sical Anti f By 

Translated by E. J. Carey. (C. Kegan Paul & ¢ The Peera Baroneta and ge of the British 
Tuk literary monument which loving, tl I re for 1881. By (Nichols & Son.) 
times whimsical, industry has reared to Ir there be e book to whic denunciation of 
memory already rea s such colossal proport Callimachus, Méya /43Xior kaxoy, does not 
t 


h the confines both of the sublime and the ridiculous 


There was, however, still a place for M 
and the tion of this tribute from a distingu 
Frenchman rather lightens than encumbers the » 
ture. The volume before us is full of interest, and 
tains much thoughtful and « 
M. Stapfer’s general attitude towards Sh 
that of a dispassionate critic, who indulges ne 
blind rhapsody nor carping depreciation Yet he is 
keenly alive to the merits of his author; and our national 
pride will be soothed by the frequent comparisons, 
in fevour of Shakspeare, which he institutes b 


Eng 


Stapfer’s work, 
] " . 





adu 





iscriminating 


er in 





! lwavs 
tween the 
ish dramatist and his great French rivals. He has 
ted a subject which can be thoroughly treated within 
a comparativly small compass. He offers a detailed 
of only seven of Shakspeare’s plays, 7'h« 
ly f Errors, Troilus and Cressida, Ti 2 of 
icles, Prince of Tyre, Julius Casar, Anton 
itra, and Coriolanus. Sut he prefaces his 
careful criticism of these plays and the sources whence 
they are derived with some interest ng chapters on the 
state of classical learning in the latter half of the six 
teenth century, the classical examples and precepts of 
Elizabethan writers, the extent of Shakspeare’s know 





#0) 





ledge of Latin and Greek, his anachronisms, and his | pages devoted to th 


attitude towards the unities. In the discussion of al 


these questions he adopts the middle course between the | members of the 


two extremes. He dves not see in Shakspeare’s 





pply, it is assuredly a Peerage and Baronetage, pro- 
vided that the amount of information to which it owes 
its greatness be accurate and complete, although such 


nformation be c 
of the aristoer 


neerning the less important 
tic families recorded in it 


members 
like the well- 
wn Lady O’ Looney, “ first cousin of Burke, comm: nly 
calledthe Sublime.” But tospeak seriously—anda Peerage 








sa Ke is book, for is it not the recognized record 

the families of those men whose genius, valour, and talents 
have won for England her proud position among the 
nations of the world ?—Mr. Foster's /’eerage, Baronetage, 
md K htage, which in the volume before us is brought 
lown to the close of December last, includes notices of 


the recently created earldoms of Lytton, Lathom, and 
the viscounty of Sherbrooke; the e.even 
baronies of Shute, Watson, Haldon, Wimborne, Ardilaun, 
Lamington, Donington, Trevor, Rowton, Mount Temple, 
and Brabourns of Lord Amherst, to the 
House of Lords in his father's 7; also of the 
eleven baronetcies conferred, and the numerous 
additions made to the ranks of the various Orders of 
Knighthood. The names of the several statesn en, 
warriors, and civilians thus honoured will be found, 


Sones ; 


summoned 
baror 








accompanied by an account of their services, in the 
record of the members of the 

| ’ , , 

| various ranks and orders to which they belong, be they 

peerage. baron knightage. 


tare, or 


ana- | Woodcut illustrations of the armorial bearings of the 
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are recorded are 
Fv ster's pages, 


peers, baronets, &c., whose descents 
prof y scattered throughout Mr 
and add to the value and utility of the large and 
handsome volume which they illustrate. Do not 
reader be startled by this second allusion to the size of 
the vo'ume The book, be it remembered, is a record of 
facta, and Sir FE irydges ean judge of the 
value of such lid not ite to extend his 
edition of Col Peevaye to tavo volumes 
and those volumes d> not ore than 
Mr. F ved to the vdly 
t is printe e columns, in 


ach « 


ise 


gerton no 
hesit 


nine 


facts 
nss 0 


nine ntain much nm 
has 
ue, which 


li but 


oster 
before 


sina 


contr incorporate it 


lin doubl 
type ri 
two pages of 
and best,” as 
Mr.F 

red double 


beautifully clear 
h matter as 
the last 
sellers’ catalog 
ghteen hun 
therefore, nearly vast 
to be found in the 
that there 
e in this 
hav 


in reason 


Sir 
it 
ues 
r el 
as an 
ans ire 
enture fo assert are no 
t #0 far 
1 book ¢ 
that criti 
to the edit 
Pa Peerage 
Mr. Fo-ter 


irs to exhil 


1s we 


al eves 
or 
with 
may 
it to 


will 


rid ne’er saw,” 
d classic 


ever issued fr 


f Dar- | 
ment | 
,f new 


4 glad to | 
to extend the | 
who | been | 
rem tamong | 
Il by Dr. | 


will 
he receis 


m Vicarage 


‘ sia th 
vy work by the Rev. D 
roof D nis Illustrat t 
umden Society It will be pul 
t Stock 


Tur 


Pe | 


y Paul's 
lished shortly by Mr. | 
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Sotheran & Co. is a 
any list 


name of 

arantee forthe 
Their first Mancl tulogue, 
ness of Mr. 7 Hayes 
vers of literature 


We are glad to learn that our friend, Mr. E 
shall. M.A., has been appointed librarian 
at Ilastings founded by Mr. Brassey, M.P. 


We have to record the death at Bath, on January 7, 
aged seventy, of an accomplished echolar and a great 
friend of the late Lord Lytton, the Rev. Charles B. Pear- 
late Rector of Knebworth. Hertfordshire, and 
formerly vicar of Chiddingfold, Surrey. He held for 
many years a prebendal stall in Salisbury Cathedral. He 
was a son of the late Very Rev. Hugh N. Pearson, many 
years Dean of Salisbury, and a brother of the Rev. Pre 
bendary Jervis (formerly Pearson), the learned author of 


Henry 
interest of 
esterc 


sufficient 
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on acquiring the bus 
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The History of 
the author of an 
ou 


the Gallican Church. 
Enyzlish verse translation of the 
nees from the Sarum Missal. 


Mr. Pearson was 
Se- 
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to Correspondents. 


special attent foll 


to the fo 
On all communications should be written tl 
iddress of the sender, not necessarily for pu 
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Vv. M.—1. 
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times,” e 
udry, storical 
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or ice 
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father 
In our 
late Mr. marked 
and ° * these 
are rarely us y brotl of the same 
ng their f ’ ime, ire almost 
reyarde as ] ; rd s of the 
branches of the s zed 
of Mr at 
n the » be 
as heredlitary, it history 
l only be confused by "8 you 
gest. And we incline to t > wrong, 
any theory of their character, eo to vary the b 
f marks each of which has distin 
urselves agree with Dugdale, Nisbe 
rities cited by Mr. Set 
Heraldry, 1863), against the 
litary and permanent use of wi 
as temporary marks of differ 
in the case you put to difference 
by a , &e., a3 
Royal cadency, . you 
Boutell, Seton, &c , is governe r 
on the eprcial circumst 
Mr. Seton says, that the arms of tl 
of the State, and that, therefore, n 
the blood-royal are entitled to arms | 
J.C. M. (Liverpool Their int 
insertion of the ey 
f too recent a date. 
gent, 
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up the 


are ol 


Greoory (“Gregory F 
query in the form in which 


and we will endeavour to insert it 


you Wish it to appear, 


We shall be 
tter. 


>t is quite exhaust 
»renew a 1 itance on some oti 
4 W. T.—We be g lad | t 
aware of the periodical tow! sich ‘ : 
W. M. B.—Hampshire. The full text of the inscrip- 
n might be of interest to genealogists 
R. H. Ge 
Co venhage n. 
W. F. (Dover).—We shall be ¢ lad to forward prepaid 
letters to our correspondents. See ,?P. 
F. H. tea Ge As soon as possible. 
H. W. (New Univ. Club).—It shall appear. 


shall are not 


ti 
SSELIN.—Havnia is the Latin form of 


76. 


rdens).— 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 











